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DEAN MILMAN. 


VENERABLE figure, bowed by the infirmities | and of Christianity. 
of age almost to an appearance of deformity, | the annotator of Horace. 








applause alternately. 


syllabled by Charles Kemble and Miss O'Neill, had 
drawn from crowded houses tears and thunders of 
It was the historian of Judaism 
It was the editor of Gibbon and 
It was the metrical trans- 


was familiar in the higher and more refined circles of | lator from the Sanskrit of an episode from the Maha: 


London some half- 
dozen years ago; 
the form we are 
referring to being 
bent at last nearly 
into that, seemingly, 
of a hunchback. 
With apparent 
difficulty the ‘‘ good 
grey head”’ crown- 
ing it would be 
raised at intervals 
in the interest of 
conversation, when- 
ever it was so, re- 
vealing a coun- 
tenance lined with 
thought, and eyes 
bright with intelli- 
gence. Whoever 
marked this for the 
first time learnt 
then, not without 
emotion, that those 
animated features, 
that that frame 
bowed by decre- 
pitude almost to the 
aspect of one 
afflicted with spinal 
malformation, was 
the frame, were the 
features of a man 
whose rare gifts of 
genius and whose 
solid learning had 
won for him fame 
as varied as that of 
author and divine, 
a poet, critic, his- 
torian, dramatist, 
and pulpit orator. 
It was the venerable 
Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It was 
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DEAN MILMAN. 
(From an Engraving in “The Annals of St. Paul's Cathedral” of the Picture painted by 


By permission of the Painter and Publisher.) 








bharata; the 
rhythmical _ trans- 
lator also from 
nearly all the Greek 
poets, lyric, elegiac, 
tragic, comic, philo- 
sophic—from 
Sophocles and Aris- 
tophanes, from 
Moschus and Theo- 
critus, and notably 
among a swarm of 
fragmentary beau- 
ties, of two of the 
nobler masterpieces 
of antiquity, of the 
“Agamemnon” of 
fEschylus and of 
the “ Bacchanals” 
of Euripides. It 
was one of the most 
celebrated of the 
Bampton Lecturers, 
one of the most 
accomplished Pro- 
fessors of Poetry in 
the University of 
Oxford, one of the 
readiest and most 
industrious re- 
viewers on the staff 
of the Quarterly. 
His reputation as a 
preacher was one, 
at the least, of forty 
years duration. His 
Sagacity as an 
archeologist, often 
evidenced as it had 
been _ incidentally 
before the closing 
year of his iong 
life, through his mis- 
cellaneous writings, 
was then at last 


the ripe scholar who, as a stripling at Oxford, had , very signally illustrated anew by his crowning labour— 


gained more prizes than had ever fallen to the share of 
any other alumnus of that University. 
tragic poet of “ Fazio” whose impassioned verse, as 


It was the 





the work published posthumously from the manuscript 
penned by him as the annalist of his own cathedral. 
A stranger—to himself personally—that is, but one 
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already familiar, we will suppose, with his diversified 
effusions—on first becoming aware that this crippled 
old man with the white hair and the glittering eyes, 
who from the unnatural arching of his vertebrz could 
scarcely look up under the shaggy penthouse of his 
eyebrows, would think, most wonderfully of all, that 
this was the impetuous and impulsive celebrant in 
resounding heroics (in twelve books) of “‘ Samor, Lord 
of the Bright City,” that this was the poetic delineator 
of ‘‘The Martyr of Antioch,” of the downfall of 
** Belshazzar,” of the tragic death of ‘“‘ Anne Boleyn,” 
. of the stupendous and almost apocalyptic destruction 
of the holy city of ‘‘ Jerusalem.” What enhanced the 
surprise of anyone who saw Dean Milman for the first 
time as he appeared towards the close of his career, 
bent nearly into a hoop, with his aged, but still beaming 
face directed downwards, was the remembrance of the 
very different appearance presented to view by his 
published effigies, such, for instance, as Finden’s 
engraving from the portrait of him drawn by F. Cruik- 
shank prefixed as a frontispiece to the first collective 
issue of his poems in three volumes in 1840, by 
Murray—a likeness in which, through his erect and 
manly presence, but, above all, his eminently comely 
features might be discerned a striking resemblance to 
Lord Mellourne when, as handsome William Lamb, 
he was yet in expectation of the Viscountcy. Weighed 
down though his once-erect figure was at the last by 
increasing years and infirmities, the intellect of the 
Dean of St. Paul’s was as lambent to the end as in his 
animated youth or in his vigorous manhood ; around 
him still clustered as eagerly as of old, together with 
the earlier friends still left to him, the constantly 
recruited band of admirers won to him from a later 
generation. 

The Very Reverend Henry Hart Milman was. born 
in London on Thursday, the roth February,17g1. He 
was the youngest son of one of the most eminent 
Physicians to King George III., the late Sir Francis 
Milman, Bart., of Levaton in Woodland, Devonshire. 
Besides being Physician to the King, Sir Francis was 
for some time Physician to the Fleet, and was after- 
wards for several years President of the Royal College 
of Physicians. It is observable here while we are yet 
speaking of the parentage of the late Dean of St. 
Paul’s, that he received his second name, that of Hart, 
from its having been the maiden name of his mother. 
His education began at Dr. Charles Burney’s &¢ademy 
in Greenwich. Thence he was removed to Eton 
College where he remained for about nine years alto- 
gether. At nineteen he went to the Univers'ty of 
Oxford, where his name was entered on the books of 
Brasenose. It was there his first brilliant successes 
were achieved in rapid sequence. The first of these 
came to him in 1810, when he won the gold medal 
with his brief but exquisite prize poem on “ The 
Apollo Belvidere.” Although it was comprised in no 
more than fifty lines it embraced within that narrow 
compass a world of beauty. A poet was revealed by 
it and not simply a skilled versifier. Even the under- 
graduates in the gallery of the Sheldonian theatre were 





hushed into attention when young Milman began his 
recital of it, with— 


“Heard ye the arrows hurtle in the air? 
Heard ye the dragon monster’s deathful cry ?” 


With absolute truth, as everyone must acknowledge 
who has gazed upon the peerless masterpiece in the 
gallery of the Vatican, he summed up its perfections in 
one harmonious couplet— 


“Youth blooms immortal on his beardless face, 

A God in strength, with more than God-like grace.” 
Apostrophizing the glorious sculptor of whose genius it 
was the emanation, Agasias of Ephesus to wit, he 
exclaimed in a strain not unworthy of being addressed 
even to the creator of the Apollo Belvidere— 

“Mighty Ephesian! with an eagle's flight 
Thy proud soul mounted through the fields of light, 


Viewed the bright conclave of Heaven’s blest abode, 
And the cold marble leaped to life a God.” 


Milman’s second prize was gained by his Latin poem, 
** Alexander Tumulum Achillis Invisens,’”’ which was 
read by him, on the 30th of June, 1813, from that same 
rostrum of the Sheldonian. Through it, at the close of 
the apostrophe addressed by Philip’s god-like son to the 
Shade of Achilles, one heard above all the clangour 
struck by the young conqueror’s sword, as if in salute 
to the heroic manes, from the brazen shield of Alex- 
ander— ‘ 
“‘Quos sonitus, Granice tuum ad fatale fluentum, 

Persarumque acies et pictus Medus in armis 

Agnovere procul, solic Darius eburno 

Exsiluit.” 
Another Commemoration Day, that of the 26th June, 
1816, brought to Henry Milman, notably enough, a 
double triumph. Upon that occasion, indeed, two 
splendid successes came to him simultaneously, dis- 
tancing all competitors as he did both with his English 
Prize Essay and with his Latin Prize Essay. The 
former was ‘‘ A Comparative Estimate of Sculpture and 
Painting,” in which preference and precedence were 
accorded to the pictorial art even by the panegyrist of 
the Apollo Belvidere. A sculptor, he argued, “‘ might 
work a head of our Saviour to as noble proportions and 
fulness as Leonardo da Vinci himself, but the pro- 
found settled light of benignity, the look of mercy, the 
unbreathéd holiness would yet baffle him; he might 
make uS admire as much, but not feel.’’ In reasoning 
thus he intimated by a foot-note that the illustration 
from Leonardo of the opinion thus expressed was 
derived from the sentiments inspired in his mind by 
that great artist’s picture of Christ and the Doctors. 
Curiously enough, at the same time, it is on record in 
the history of true Crichton in Art, Science, and Litera- 
ture, that the very subject referred to by Milman, the 
limning in some proximately adequate manner of the 
divine countenance of the Redeemer, was the very one 
deemed by Leonardo himself to be utterly beyond the 
resources of his skill as a painter, insomuch that, in his 
world-famous masterpiece of the ‘‘ Last Supper” he 
left the head of our Lord but dimly sketched in, his 
imagination having fairly succumbed before the awful 
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beauty of the mere idea of the Incarnate God. The 
theme of Milman’s prize essay in Latin was signifi- 
cantly indicated by its interrogative title, ‘‘ In historia 
scribenda quenam precipua inter auctores veteres et 
novos sit differentia?’’ His inquiry’ with regard to 
this was carried or. throughout with much discrimina- 
tive subtlety. During the course of his eminently 
brilliant career at Oxford, besides gaining prize after 
prize with apparent facility, Henry Milman was dis- 
tinguished at every stage of his progress by winning his 
way to the first honours in the examinations. Having 
graduated in due course, he was, in 1815, elected to a 
Fellowship. Two years afterwards, that is in 1817, he 
took orders. Prior to this he had, with no inconsider- 
able success, made his first adventure in authorship. 
“Fazio, or the Italian’s Wife,” a tragedy in five acts, 
although written by him ‘“‘with some view to the 
stage,” as he expressly avowed through the few words 
of preface introducing it, was originally placed before 
the public in a printed form instead of challenging 
criticism before the footlights by its actual representa- 
tion. Its conspicuous merits carried it into a second 
edition in 1816. Its dramatic power attracted to it the 
attention of theatrical managers, both metropolitan 
and provincial. It was originally acted, without the 
author’s consent having been acted previously, on the 
boards of the Surrey in 1816, on the 22nd of December. 
It was afterwards performed at Bath on the 6th of 
January, 1818, equally without the young dramatist’s 
permission. At length, on Thursday, the 5th of 
February, 1818, it was brought out at Covent Garden 
with a cast so fine that it at once leapt into celebrity. 
Charles Kemble was the hero Giraldo Fazio, the 
alchemist, who turned robber, and who was supposed 
to have been a murderer. Miss O'Neill was the 
heroine Bianca. Mrs. Faucit appeared as the Mar- 
chese Aldabella. Blanchard came on to utter a few 
words and then die as the miser Bartoldo. Meadows 
took the little part of the graceless sycophant, Falsetto. 
“Fazio” filled the house on every night of its perform- 
ance. Four new editions of the printed play (the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth) were called for in 1818 in rapid 
Succession. The wonder is—remembering how other 
imaginative divines have eagerly turned playwrights, 
such as Young, the author of the Night Thoughts, or as 
Maturin, the author of Melmoth the Wandering—the 
wonder really is that Milman was not tempted to per- 
Severe in the rdle he had thus radiantly assumed to 
himself as a dramatist. The adventure he had held 
before him when writing his maiden tragedy was no 
less ambitious than that of aspiring to revive the old 
national drama of England. So far his endeavour had 
proved eminently successful. The plot of his tragic 
tale was founded upon a story which had been quoted 
in the Annual Register of 1795 from the “ Varieties of 
Literature.” Its mingled pathos and passion had im- 
mediately caught the public fancy and fairly captivated 
it. The dramatist, however, immediately before this 
had adopted the Church as his profession. Thence- 
forth for him— 





a gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred plume came sweeping by.” 








regarded wistfully may be, with a look askance, but at 
the same time half disdainfully. The triumph won for 
his Muse by Miss O'Neill was never repeated. As a 
poet the young clergyman still wrote, but never again 
with an eye to the stage, always from that time forward 
for the reading public through their intermediary, the 
bookseller. Fazio still survives in the theatrical world 
as what is termed a stock piece, and twenty years after 
it was written was (in 1835) translated into French. 
The original version was reproduced on the boards of 
the Adelphi as recently as in 1865, with Miss Bateman 
as Bianca, and Mr. Jordan as Fazio the alchemist. 
According to tradition, however, among London play- 
goers, nothing has ever approached the representation 
of those characters as they were first cast at Covent 
Garden, when the hero was pourtrayed by Charles 
Kemble, and the heroine by his great sister’s immediate 
successor, Miss O'Neill, afterwards Lady Beecher. 
During the very year, 1818, in which his tragedy 
attained so high a degree of popularity, Mr. Milman 
published his heroic poem, in twelve books, entitled 
‘“*Samor, Lord of the Bright City.” It was designed 
by him expressly and essentially as a contribution to 
the national literature. He wrote at once as poet and 
as patriot, his carefully elaborated epic beginning with 
this impassioned apostrophe— 
** Land of my birth, oh Britain! and my love, 

Whose air I breathe, whose earth I tread, whose tongue 

My song would speak, its strong and solemn tones 

Most proud, if I abase not.” 


The ambition of the author, however, was not realised. 
His soaring flight proved to be nothing less than 
Icarian. ‘The work, it is true, before the close of 1818 
had already run into a second edition, but it has long 
since been relegated to that limbo of abortive efforts of 
a poetic character, that shadowy Walhalla of the intel- 
lectual Hades, in which are niched such mistaken 
products, half of genius, half of industry, as Thomson’s 
** Liberty’ and Glover’s ‘‘ Leonidas.” In the mere 
manner of its composition ‘“‘ Samor” was disfigured by 
crudities and immaturities of style hardly, one might 
have thought, to be looked for from the author of Fazio. 
The very climax of the narrative, where Rowena’s 
decapitation is described with an air at once pathetic 
and grandiose, is flawed with ellipses that even Robert 
Browning, who can scarcely write one metrical sen- 
tence without them, would have shrunk from, there, as 
so out of place as to be utterly preposterous. Instance— 


“‘ She endured the flashing stroke 
Of th’ axe athwart her eyesight,” &c, 


down even to the two closing lines— 


‘* While from the headless corpse t’ its great account 
Went fiercely forth the pagan’s haughty soul.” 


The Bright City of which Samor was the Lord, it may 
be here observed, was no other than the old Saxon city 
of Gloucester, called by the Britons Caer Gloew, other- 
wise literally the Bright City. It is further noticeable, 
in regard to this ambitious flight of Milman’s imagina- 
tion, that he had to deprecate by anticipation in his 
Preface the otherwise all but inevitable charge of 
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plagiarism in regard to one passage of “ Samor,” 
occurring in the third book, and having especial refer- 
ence to the northern mythology, a passage which he 
himself acknowledges to have been ‘‘ remarkably anti- 
cipated in a modern poem,” assuring its author, 
however, at the same time, that ‘the coincidence was 
unintentional,” that particular part of ‘‘ Samor” having 
been “ the earliest written and previous to the appear- 
ance of his production.” Utterly forgotten though this 
epic of the “ Lord of the Bright City” is long before 
this time, it is worthy of remembrance that the Quar- 
terly Review eulogised it as, in many respects, the most 
extraordinary poem of that epoch—the Quarterly speak- 
ing thus of Milman’s “‘ Samor ” and how differently the 
world well knows of Keats’ luxuriant and exquisite 
** Endymion.” 

A loftier ambition yet was revealed by the Rev. 
Henry Milman in his next production. This was his 
great religious poem descriptive of “ The Fall of Jeru- 
salem.” The groundwork of the narrative was derived 
from the historic record of Josephus, with this differ- 
ence only, that events which, according to the Hebrew 
annalist, required a considerable time for their unfold- 
ing, were compressed within an interval of no more 
than thirty-six hours altogether in the metrical and 
dramatic chaunt, as one may term it, of Milman’s 
idealised paraphrase. The poem opens with Titus (on 
the Mount of Olives, at evening-tide) exclaiming— 

“ Advance the eagles, Caius Placidus, 
Even to the walls of the rebellious city.” 
Its close is grandly descriptive of the appalling con- 
flagration enwrapping, as in a cerement of flames, the 
doomed and holy city, until when the roaring furnace 
is smouldering down from the very exhaustion of its 
fuel, and— 
“ Like a huge dome the vast and cloudy smoke 
Hath covered all.” 


The dramatic poem having thus been ‘brought to its 


conclusion, a Hymn is raised, in which the choral: 


voices sing prophetically— 


“ Even thus aiid thy pride and luxury 
Oh Earth! shall that last coming burst on thee, 
That secret coming of the Son of Man, 
When all the cherub-throwing clouds shall shine 
Irradiate with his bright advancing sign, 
When that Great Husbandman shall wave his fan 

Sweeping like chaff thy wealth and pomp away.” 
As happened with its predecessor, “ The Fall of Jeru- 
salem”’ obtained the honours of a new edition before 
the close of the year of its first publication. 
that same twelvemonth, 1821, Milman’s earlier poetic 
effusions, including among them his prize poems and 
his tragedy, were, in a collective form, reprinted. It 
was in that year, moreover, that he was elected Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford. His occupancy of that 
distinguished chair extended, according to custom 
over an interval of five years, during which he delivered 
a course of lectures elucidatory of the “History of 
Greek Poetry.” These prelections we sha!l have occa- 
sion to refer to afterwards, incidentally, when we come 
to speak of his translations from the Attic poets, first 
collected together in his maturity, translations which 
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were originally and orally given in a fragmentary way 
in those very lectures of his before the University. 

Before the next year, 1822, had far advanced Milman 
issued from the press simultaneously two other dramatic 
poems, one of which was entitled “‘The Martyr of 
Antioch,” relating as it did to the life and death of St. 
Margaret. According to the hagiolegists that young 
Christian Virgin, who was the daughter of a Heathen 
Priest, was beloved by the Roman Prefect, Olybrius. 
Adopting the legend so far, Milman discarded the 
sequel, filling up the rest according to the dictates of 
his own imagination. His scene throughout was 
Antioch, the period fixed being that of the reign of the 
Emperor Probus. Side by side with his celebration 
thus, in verse dramatically ordered, of the sublime self- 
abnegation of St. Margaret, as it was emblazoned on 
the resplendent scroll of the earlier martyrologists, Mr. 
Milman issued from the press his other dramatic poem, 
entitled “‘ Belshazzar.” Again it turned out, as it had 
done in the instance of ‘‘ Samor,” that the publication 
of his work had been delayed very inopportunely. If 
we may judge from the explanation given by him in his 
brief Preface, the delay in its appearance must have 
been singularly vexatious to himself, for he had to speak 
once more of his dread of the imputation of plagiarism 
by reason of the resemblance*traceable, by,a mere 
coincidence, between several circumstances recounted 
in his poem and similar incidents related in John 
Gibson Lockhart’s then newly published novel of 
“Valerius.” Happily, this time, Mr.? Milman could 
appeal to various friends of his, who had read his 
manuscript in its completed form before ‘ Valerius” 
had yet made its appearance. In recounting the his- 
tery of Belshazzar, Milman had consulted alike, as 
reliable authorities, Holy Writ and the Pagan_ His- 
torians. Whenever he did not scrupulously follow the 
divine record in the Book of Daniel, he turned to the 
pages, now of Herodotus, now of Diodorus Siculus. 
Incidentally, b7 the way, he refers in his prose Intro- 
duction to Prideaux’ ‘‘ Connection between the Old and 
New Testament” as furnishing, according to his view, 
incomparably the best account of Babylon anywhere to 
be found in English literature. There, at Babylon of 
course, the scene of his dramatic poem lies throughout. 
The only supernatural existence included among his 
dramatis persone is the Destroying Angel. Grouped 
around Belshazzar are Anoch, the Captain of his Guard; 
Sabaris, the Chief of the Eunuchs ; and Kalassan, the 
High Priest of Bel. Three female characters are 
introduced—Nitocris, the mother of Belshazzar, Naomi, 
and Benina. Three other men are among the interlo- 
cutors, all three being Jews—Daniel, Imlah, and 
Adonijah. As in relating the Fall of Jerusalem, so 
also here, when relating the Fall of Belshazzar, the 
poet closes his last scene with a ghastly conflagration. 
The voice of Imlah is heard recounting in breathless 
snatches the portentous spectacle he is beholding. As 
where, in rapt horror, he exclaims— 





“ There the Temple stands 
Tower above tower one pyramid of flame, 
To which those kingly sepulchres by Nile 
Were but as hillocks to vast Caucasus.” 
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Four years after the appearance of ‘ Belshazzar,” 
Mr. Milman, in 1826, produced the fourth and last ot 
his dramatic poems, a work this time, the title of 
which was the name of its heroine, ‘“‘ Anne Boleyn.” 
Prefixed to it was, as usual, a brief prose introduction, 
the closing sentence of which for once emphatically 
intimated ‘“‘ It may appear almost superfluous to add 
that the manner in which the poem is written, as well 
as the religious nature of the interest must for ever 
preclude it from public representation. Besides Queen 
Anne and Henry VIII., the list of dramatis persona 
includes among the leading personages who are intro- 
duced, very prominently, Cranmer, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Ga:diner, the Bishop of Winchester. 
The tragic story here depicted in glowing colours by 
Milman, attempts to illustrate one half at least of 
Gray’s famous couplet. Hf the dramatic poet fails to 
show in the instance of our English Barbe Bleu— 


**[ How] love could teach a monarch to be wise,” 


he endeavours, daringly enough, we had almost said 
flagrantly, to show 


“ [How] Gospel light first dawned from Boleyn’s eyes.” 


By a slip either of the pen or of the printer, the Queen 
was made to say rather profanely, in her last utter- 
ances, while kneeling before the block on Tower-hill 
the instant before her execution— 


** Now God bless the king, 
And make his [sic] Gospel shine throughout the land.” 


Prior to the publication of this last-mentioned poem, 
Mr. Milman had been appointed to the post at Oxford, 
of Bampton Lecturer. The eight discourses delivered 
by him in that capacity were issued from the press in 
1827 in a substantial volume, entitled ‘*‘ The Character 
and Conduct of the Apostles considered as an Evidence 


.of Christianity.” Towards the close of his eighth 


sermon occurs the following passage, which we here 
cite as significant of the whole tone and of the whole 
line of argument observable in these famous Bampton 
Lectures :—‘‘ We cannot separate,” the preacher there 
remarks, ‘‘ we cannot tear asunder the miracles from 
the narrative. That Christianity could not have 
existed without them, supposing the main facts of its 
history true; and that these main facts are demon- 
Strable has been fully shown. We may be met by 
general insinuations on the credulity of mankind; but 
to suppose credulity so great as for these men to fancy 
themselves or persuade others that they were autho- 
rised, inspired, guaranteed in their inspiration by 
perpetual miracles, if in fact gifted by no such powers, 
1s to invalidate at once all moral demonstration.” 
During the very same year which witnessed the publi- 
cation of Milman’s ‘ Bampton Lectures,” he was 
nominated the Vicar of St. Mary’s at Reading. That 
incumbency he retained for eight years, from 1827 to 
1835, at which latter date he was appointed the Rector 
of St. Margaret’s in Westminster. For fourteen years 
together he held that position, from 1835—that is to 
Say, until 1849, when he was inducted to the distin- 


moment of his death, that namely of the Dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Reverting, however, to our mterrupted record of his 
career in authorship, we may here in passing note, as 
illustrative of the spread of his poetic reputation, the 
circumstance that in 1829 his Poetical Works were 
issued from the press at Paris by the Messrs. Galignani, 
in one large volume in which they were associated with 
those also of Bowles, Wilson, and Barry Coinwall— 
the place of honour being accorded to Milman both in 
the ordering of the poems and in the grouping of the 
| partie carrée of poets on the engraved frontispiece. 
Almost simultaneously with the coming out of this Pari- 
sian reprint of his poems the first of Milman’s 
historical works made its appearance in 1829 anony- 
mously. This was “ The History of the Jews,” which 
was published by Murray in three volumes as an 
integral part of a serial issue then popularly known as 
the Family Library. A second edition of the work 
was called for in 1830, a third edition in 1863, and a 
fourth in 1866—all of them, like the first, in three 
volumes, In more than one quarter the book was 
denounced as unorthodox and unscriptural. In the 
closing passage of it Milman argued that “ Christianity 
to work any change on the hereditary religious pride of 
the Jew, on his inflexible hostility in his inalienable 
privileges must put off the hostile and repulsive aspect 
which it has so long worn.” In 1835 Mr. Milman 
produced his elegant metrical translation from the 
Sanskrit of ‘‘ Nala and Damayanté,” which a quarter 
of a century later on, in 1860, was republished in a 
costly form with the original Sanskrit on opposite 
pages, the work being accompanied by a copious 
vocabulary, grammatical analysis and introduction 
from the pen of Professor Monier Williams, a skilled 
and profound orientalist. It is especially noteworthy 
in regard to this later edition of the metrical! trans- 
lation fram the Sanskrit by the Dean of St. Paul’s 
that his learned collaborateur took occasion to com- 
mend its extraordinary accuracy in the course of his 
introduction. Professor Williams then remarked, indeed, 
that Dean Milman’s later version had been adapted by 
him so closely to the new text that (we quote here the 
very words of the former) “line answers to line with 
surprising fidelity.” The work, in its completer form 
headed ‘‘ Nalodakhyanam,” related thus side by side in 
Sanskrit and in English the ‘‘Story of Nala, an 
episode of the Maha-Charata.” In 1839, the then 
Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, edited ‘‘ The 
Life of Gibbon,” not interfering in any way with the 
text of that inimitable autobiography, simply append- 
ing to it, besides a few illustrative notes, selections 
from the historian’s correspondence. Another care- 
fully revised and more thoroughly collective edition of 
Milman’s Poems was now deemed to be necssary. 
This led to their re-issue in that same year, 1839, in 
three volumes, the first of which had prefixed to it the 
charming likeness of the author to which we have 
already made allusion. Fifteen years before this the 
poet had been married to Mary Anne, the youngest 
daughter of Lieutenant-General Cockell, and to the 
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tenderly prefixed these simple words of dedication— 
“To Her who has made the Poetry of Life Reality 
these poems are inscribed by her affectionate husband.” 

Another historical work came from his hand in 1840, 
one extending like its predecessor, the History of the 
Jews, to three volumes octavo. The theme of his later 
publication was the History of Christianity. The 
exact designation of the work, as given upon the title- 
page, was “‘ The History of Christianity from the Birth 
of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman 
Empire.” The first sentence of the Preface impressed 
upon the reader the consideration that whereas ‘‘ The 
History of the Jews was that of a Nation, the History 
of Christianity is that of a Religion.” A new and 
revised edition of the latter work appeared in 1863, and 
another in 1867. Nearly ten years after the original 
completion of these earlier annals of Christianity the 
newly-installed Dean in 1849 passed through the press 
a magnificent edition of Horace —an edition so 
luxurious that it was like a casket of cameos. This 
superb volume, which was published by Murray was 
inscribed to the late Marquis of Lansdowne. Prefixed 
to the incomparable odes and other works of the 
inimitable lyrist was a Life of Horatius Flaccus 
penned by Dean Milman in a thoroughly appreciative 
spirit. It was comprised in no more than five chapters, 
and might almost be regarded as a portraiture of Horace 
not unworthy of being placed by the side of the exquisite 
limning of that poet, since then pencilled, with such a 
masterly touch in every line of it by the artist-hand of 
Theodore Martin—allusion being here made of course 
to the thoroughly delightful volume contributed by him 
to the Classics for English Readers issued by the 
Messrs. Blackwood. In the course of his life of the 
master lyrist, the graceful text of which was profusely 
illustrated with engravings copied from the antique, 
Dean Milman took occasion to observe that “‘ without 
the biography of the poet, without that even of his 
contemporaries, the poetry of Horace cannot be truly 
appreciated, it can hardly be understood.” 

Five years after this exceptionally beautiful edition 
of Horace had made its appearance, the Dean began 
the publication through the great house in Albemarle 
Street of what may be called, from his point of view, 
the History of Latin Christianity. The work, when 
completed, extended to as many as six volumes octavo. 
It was the result of many years’ profound research and 
of very elaborate premeditation. The exact title of 
the book was “The History of Latin Christianity, 
including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of 
Nicholas V.” The first half of the work, volumes I., 
II., and III. appeared in 1854; the last half, volumes 
IV., V., and VI, in 1855. The survey extended 
altogether over more than fourteen and a half centuries. 
The Sovereign Pontiff with whose memorable reign of 
eight years (1447 to 1455) the record closed was the 
one who had the consolation accorded to him of seeing 
the anti-Pope of his time, Felix V., formally abdicate. 
Parentucelli di Sarzama, otherwise Nicholas V., was 
the one who enlarged the great library of the Vatican, 
and who was busily engaged, when his labours were 
interrupted by death, in preparing a grand crusade he 





himself had originally projected, a crusade directed 
especially against the Turks by all the banded nations 
of Christendom. 

During the very year (1854) in which the earlier 
moiety of the historical work. here alluded to was 
published, Dean Milman directed attention through a 
brief paper addressed to the Philobiblion Society (a 
little paper extending to no more than eight pages, and 
which was immediately included among the Society’s 
tracts) to the curious circumstance that Michael Scott, 
traditionally reputed as a Magician, was almost an Irish 
Archbishop. His demonstration of this may be found 
in the very first volume (published in 1854) of the 
Philobiblion Society’s ‘‘ Biographical and Historical 


Miscellanies.” It there appears that the Archbishopric ° 


of Cashel having fallen vacant in 1223, the Chapter, 
with the approval of Pope Honorius III., (Cencio 
Savelli),“ nominated Michael Scott to that archiepis- 
copal see, Scott, however, on the 2oth June declining 
the proffered pallium ‘‘dum linguam terre _illius 
ignorare se diceret.” Dean Milman had evidently lit 
upon this hitherto overlooked or forgotten circumstance 
while examining with an eye to the authentication of 
some fact in his ‘‘ History of Latin Christianity,” the 
Papal documents now treasured up in the British 
Museum among the papers bequeathed to the national 
library by Mr. W. R. Hamilton, and which were 
collected by him during his residence at Naples as our 
Ambassador. 

Besides giving to the world in 1854 the commence- 
ment of his own annals of the earlier days of Chris- 
tianity, Dean Milman in that same twelvemonth edited 
a splendid edition in eight volumes of Gibbon’s great 
historical masterpiece. Four years later on, in 1858, 
he wrote, at the request of the then President of the 
Royal Society, Sir Benjamin Brodie, coupled with that 
of several members of the Council, a brief but touch- 
ing and eloquent ‘‘ Memoir of Lord Macaulay,” then 
recently deceased. This memoir was originally pub- 
lished among the Royal Society’s Transactions. 
Thence it was reprinted and issued separately from 
the press, in twenty-eight pages octavo, by the Messrs. 
Longman, besides being prefixed (pp. 30) to the eighth 
volume of Macaulay’s “‘ History of England” upon its 
posthumous appearance. Accompanying the Life as 
it came from the press in each cf those two last 
instances was an admirably engraved likeness of the 
great essayist. 

Two years after the original issue of this memoir by 
the Royal Society, two years prior to the date of its 
publication separately, otherwise in 1860 appeared the 
Dean’s revised metrical translation from the Sanskrit 
of the oriental poem from the Maha-Charata. It was 
five years afterwards that he gave his finishing touches 
to his carefully-elaborated translations from the Greek. 
‘‘The Agamemnon of A2schylus and the Bacchanals of 
Euripides, with passages from the lyric and later poets 
of Greece”’ was the wording of his title-page. The 
volume, otherwise, included two complete master- 
pieces of Greek poetry lyric, comic, elegiac, philo- 
sophic, and miscellaneous. Dating his Preface from 
the Deanery in the Christmas of 1865, Milman there 
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says that, with the exception of the tradegies—only 
passages of which he had previously rendered—almost 
ail the translations comprised in the volume were inter- 
spersed through the Lectures orally delivered by him 
between thirty and forty years previously, before the 
University of Oxford in his capacity as the then Pro- 
fessor of Poetry. The subject of those lectures of his, 
it may be remembered, was—the History of Greek 
Poetry. Perfectly conscious, as he modestly says, of 
the deficiencies of his sketch in the light of the 
Histories of Greek Poetry which had appeared during 
the interim histories, such as those by Bode and 
Ulrici, ‘“‘ above all,” he adds, “the great work of 
Otfried Miiller”’ (which was translated into English by 
the late gifted and lamented Sir George Cornwall 
Lewis) as well as the comprehensive History of Greek 
Literature penned by Colonel Mure—Dean Milman 
assures his reader that he had consigned his own 
Lectures ‘“‘ with unaverted eyes to the flames.” The 
incidental translations, interpolated here and there in 
the course of them, had previously, however, been 
excepted from the pile of manuscript, and these, led off 
by the two completed tragedies of Aischylus and 
Euripides, still attest the scope and ripeness of Dean 
Milman’s classic scholarship. For many years the 
Dean had been numbered among the most constant 
and industrious contributors to the pages of the Quar- 
terly. At one time his contributions were continued 
from number to number almost uninterruptedly. This 
was during the period when the editorship of the 
Review was held by his intimate friend John Gibson 
Lockhart. Not until after Milman’s death, however, 
did even a selection from his hitherto unacknowledged 
writings in the Quarterly make its appearance. The 
essays therein included were altogether no more than 
eight in number, the earliest of these having appeared 
in the February of 1836, and the latest in the July of 
1865. The former, which had been followed by its 
sequel in the number for April 1837, had relation to 
“The Popes of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies.” The latter—that is, the essay originally 
published in the middle of 1865, bore relation to 
“Pagan and Christian Sepulchres,” with de Rossi’s 
masterly and resplendent publication, ‘‘La Roma 
Sotterranea Cristiana.” Among the numerous im- 
portant works thus anonymously reviewed by Milman 
in the pages of the Quarterly those of a religious 
character, almost as a matter of course, strictly predo- 
minated. Naturally enough, therefore, immediately 
upon its appearance in the original German, Leopold 
Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes” challenged criticism 
at his hands, as indeed might seem ‘only to have 
become the author of the ‘“ History of Christianity,” 
but more especially as became him in his capacity as 
the future historian of what he calls Latin Chris- 
tianity. Afterwards, on the publication of Sarah 
Austin’s translation into English of the Popes by Von 
Ranke, the same theme was taken up by Macaulay in 
the number for October, 1840, of the Edinburgh ; the 
essay in that instance assuming high rank ever since 
among its author’s minor masterpieces, chiefly by 
reason of the world-famous panegyric on the genius 





and the perennial youth of Roman Catholicism, a 
passage ending, as will be remembered, with the now 
trite and hackneyed reference to the New Zealander 
taking his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. A new edition of 
Mrs. Austin’s translation from Von Ranke having been 
called for in 1866, a Preface to it was not inappro- 
priately penned by Dean Milman, not inappropriately, 
we mean, seeing that he had anticipated many years 
previously, by his criticism of the original work in the 
Quarterly, the tribute paid by Macaulay in the Edin- 
burgh to the excellence of the translation. That little 
preface of four pages, as it happened, was the Dean’s 
last publication. The fimis was coming, full soon then, 
to be appended to his own Life, or rather to what 
might more reasonably be termed no more than the 
mere earthly Preface to it. He was labouring, eagerly 
and delightedly, to the last, pen in hand, preparing for 
the press a favourite work upon which he had been 
long engaged, and the completing of which had helped 
especially to sweeten the closing months of his closing 
existence—‘‘ The Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral ”— 
when the long-looked-for summons came to him, and 
his last breath was peacefully exhaled. Born, as we 
have already noted, on a Thursday, he also died on a 
Thursday—September the 24th, 1868—having lived 
exactly seventy-seven years, seven months, and twice 
seven days. His Annals of his own Cathedral 
appeared from the press in the same year (1868)—in 
fact, almost immediately after the solemn interment of 
his remains under the roof-beams which had so often 
resounded to his voice and beneath which he had so 
often officiated. The work appearing thus posthu- 
mously, the brief Introduction to it, written by another 
hand, was significantly black-bordered. Prefixed to 
the volume as a frontispiece was W. Holi’s engraving 
from the wonderfully life-like portrait of Milman in his 
old age painted by G, F. Watts, R.A., from which the 
likeness prefixed to the present memoir has been 
sketched by permission. What Dean Stanley has 
done in regard to the grand old abbey at Westminster, 
Dean Milman, in the work we are now referring to, 
has done for the sublime modern structure of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. In describing it at once topo- 
graphically and chronologically, he has repeopled it 
with its most august associations. And among the 
latest of these was assuredly one of the most memo- 
rable, one of the most affecting, and one of the 
most magnificent. Allusion is here made of course 
to the National Funeral there accorded, on the 18th of 
November, 1852, to the great Duke of Wellington. 
Describing the spectacle towards the close of his 
*‘Annals of St. Paul’s,”” Dean Milman declares, with 
good reason, that the scene under the dome “ was in 
the highest degree imposing.” That it was so we our- 
selves can attest most emphatically, having been 
present there in the midst of it all, immediately under 
the dome of the cathedral. Perfectly well do we recall 
to mind the circumstance, shortly before the arrival of 
the grand funeral cortége, when everything within St. 
Paul’s was in readiness for its reception, of our asking 
the Dean to write in pencil on a card the password 
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that might secure ingress and egress to a messenger, 
then eagerly required during the ceremonial. That 
card we still possess, with the requested password yet 
legible on it in his pencilled handwriting. When with 
good-humoured readiness he took the card and pencil 
into his hands for the purpose of writing it, he said, 
with a whimsical air enough and with a half-smile 
expressive of his sense of the almost absurdity of the 
room there really was for questioning whether he had 
any power in his own cathedral, ‘‘I doubt if they’ll 
attend to it!” From 10,000 to 15,000 persons were 
then awaiting in serried ranks under the arched and 
domed roof of St. Paul’s the arrival of the procession. 
The great bell, at measured intervals, was tolling from 
the clock tower. Confronting each other, in the centre 
of the building, on either side of the grave-like opening 
into the crypts, down which the coffin was to be 
lowered, were the two great estates of the realm, the 
Lords headed by the Chancellor in his robes, the Com- 
mons headed by the Speaker, also in his robes. Heralds 
and pursuivants in their emblazoned tabards were 
flitting hither and thither at the moment, making their 
last preparations, along the vacant path from the grand 
doorway, guarded from end to end, right and left, by 
the veteran pensioners who had served under the hero 
in the Great War. When the funeral procession had 
actually arrived, and everything was in readiness for 
the commencement of the Burial Service, Dean Milman 
says in his narrative, as we believe, with absolute truth, 
that his voice was distinctly heard in every part of. the 
vast edifice, so perfect are the acoustic merits of that 
noble triumph of basilic architecture. ‘ Nothing could 
be imagined more solemn,” he says, “‘ than the response 
of all the thousands present who repeated the words of 
the Lord’s Prayer. It fulfilled the sublime biblical 
phrase, “like the roar of many waters.” Our own 
remembrance corroborates the literal accuracy of that 
description. Every touch is truthful, and without one 
particle of exaggeration. ‘‘ The gradual disappearance 
of the coffin, as it slowly sunk into the tomb below,” 
he adds, with how much reason! “was a sight which 
will hardly pass away from the memory of those who 
witnessed it.” The fluttering of the white plume on 
the old warrior’s cocked-hat we recall to our recollec- 
tion as the last thing seen, when that historic coffin 
descended, amid the boom of cannon in the neighbour- 
hood, the clanging of the great bell of St. Paul's, the 
trumpet-tones of its organ, the choral chaunt of the 
singers, and, in a momentary pause, the tinkle-of the 
fragments of the rod, or wand of office, broken up and 
thrown into the grave by Garter King at Arms after 
his recital of the stately titles of the deceased, as stately 
an array of honours and dignities surely as ever fell to 
the lot of one who had gained every highest rank 
beneath that of actual sovereignty. It was as solemn 
a reminder to all those who were assembled as ever 
could possibly have been realised of the eternal truth of 
the poet’s dictum— 


“ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth ere gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 





The “Quarterly Review Essays” by Milman, already 
mentioned as having been published to the number of 
eight, or rather, it should be said, perhaps more cor. 
rectly, to the number of nine, seeing that two of them 
were embraced under a single heading, appeared in 
1870, the volume leading off with the one relating to 
‘*Savonarola.” The one that followed was the “ Life 
of Erasmus.” Three others alone here require to be 
spécified, one of these being a paper on “‘ Clement XIV, 
and the Jesuits.” Another descanted in no sympathetic 
strain upon Newman’s memorable work in regard to 
the “‘ Development of Christian Doctrine,” then (spring 
of 1846) very recently published. ‘‘ Relation of the 
Clergy to the People,” which appeared in September, 
1845, had reference to a very different author and a 
very different book, namely, to the anything but 
venerable Michelet’s deplorable Du Prétre, de la Femme, 
et de la Famille. Apart from his writings, whether in 
the form of articles in the Quarterly or of more substan- 
tial contributions to the literature of his time in so 
many and such various departments, Dean Milman, ail 
through his career, strove by word of mouth to influ- 
ence the opinions and mould the judgment of his con- 
temporaries. Occasionally, but in this way it must be 
added very rarely, he appeared effectively as an orator 
on the public platform ; as, for example, when, in 1837, 
he delivered an address upon the opening of the City of 
Westminster Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ In- 
stitute ; or, again, as in 1862, when he spoke at some 
length and with considerable power to a large meeting 
in London on the subject of Education. His skill in 
oratory, however, was chiefly manifested in his character 
as preacher. In the pulpit he was at home. His 
sermons have never been collected. A few of them 
have been published separately. Notably among these 
may be mentioned his Sermon (1817) “‘ On the occasion 
of the melancholy death of H.R.H. the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales;” in 1826, ‘‘ The Office of the Christian 
Teacher considered;” in 1853, ‘“‘A Religious Life a 
Life of Blessedness;” on the 4th May, 1856, ‘ War 
and Peace;” in 1859, ‘‘God our Father;” and in 
the same year “Christian Repentance.” What is 
worthiest of him, however, is certainly not to be dis- 
covered among these specimens of pulpit oratory. 
Hardly is it to be found either as we conceive, on the 
one hand, in the highly elaborated of the historical 
writings in which he aspired to be regarded as the 
annalist of Christianity, or, on the other, in those more 
ambitious poems by which he evidently hoped to secure 
to himself his most enduring reputation. Rather than 
which we would say his surest passports to remem- 
brance yet awhile are these—his earliest prize poem as 
an Oxonian, his youthful tragedy of Fazio, and those 
Annals of St. Paul’s, published posthumously, through 
which his name and fame, as the some time Dean, will 
always be associated with his beloved cathedral. 


—_——@— 


STRIKES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 





HE present year seems likely to be of peculiaf 
interest in the history of trade disputes. The 
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strikes of the building operatives, of the railway 
porters, of the agricultural labourers, and last, though 
not least, of the journeymen bakers, together with the 
abnormal condition of the collieries combine to direct 
attention to various social problems, all of which 
deeply concern the nation both as a state and as a 
collection of individuals. It is idle to consider these 
trade disturbances as so many newspapers and writers 
have done, as questions which concern merely the 
interests of the masters and the workmen, and which 
in no way affect the nation at large; the true adjust- 
ment of the relations between capital and labour is the 
greatest problem of the day, and one the solution of 
which would confer a more lasting fame on the states- 
man who achieved it than all the tamperings with the 
framework of Church and State, which seem at the 
present day to have such fascination for our public 
men. 

We propose to consider briefly some of the probable 
effects of the strikes and some of the remedies which 
may be usefully applied. 

It is universally conceded at the present day that the 
workman has a right to use all legitimate means to 
better his position, and that where large profits are 
being obtained from a business of any description, the 
workman whose labour contributes in so great a 
measure towards the realisation of those profits may 
fairly place an increased price on that labour, even if 
he diminishes pro tanto the amount of the master’s 
profits. And, with but one notable exception, we are 
taught by political economists, that in order to obtain 
this increased price for his labour, the workman has a 
full right to refuse to work, except on his own terms, 
and hence to combine with his fellow-workmen to force 
these terms on the masters. Looking on strikes thus, 
they are described as a mere rough mode of adjusting 
differences, and though various calculations have shown 
that it is doubtful how far the amount wasted through 
the strike is made up to the men by the increase in 
their wages, still these calculations and the arguments 
founded on them are very generally disregarded, at any 
rate, by the great mass of writers on the subject, most 
of whom deal with the question as if it was an indis- 
putable fact that the position of the working man is 
really bettered by the struggle for and consequent rise 
in his wages. 

A well-known writer has, however, in the September 
number of Fraser’s Magazine considered the question 
of strikes from several generally overlooked points ot 
view, and has undoubtedly called attentien to one con- 
sequence which is even now scarcely fully appreciated. 
The position being once conceded that the workman 
has the right to strike to obtain an increase of wages, 
for the work actually done, it is held to follow that 
he has the right to endeavour to attain his object in a 
slightly different way—namely, by diminishing the 
amount of work actually done for the same money. 
Thus, the Newcastle Engineers last year, and the 
Carpenters and Masons this year, have insisted that 
while the amount of their total earnings shall not be 
diminished, their hours of work shall be reduced. At 





was said everywhere that nine hours a day is the utmost 
extent for which a man can work if he is to use his full 
strength, and that any extra labour beyond that time 
would result in impaired production and less remune- 
rative work; while the reply of the masters that the 
increased time for which their machinery would lie idle 
would increase the cost of production far beyond the 
excess of wages paid to the men was but little regarded 
by the majority of political economists. The state of 














first sight this demand seemed reasonable enough : it 


the coal-trade, however, which is asserted to have 
arisen mainly from the fact that the men finding that 
owing to their increased wages they were able to earn 
as much in four days as trey formerly could in five, 
have refused to work longer than the shorter period, 
and by thus “ restricting the output”’ have caused the 
present scarcity of coal and its high price, has shown 
that the diminution of working hours is a far more 
serious matter than an increase in wages, and the note 
of alarm sounded in Fraser’s Magazine by ‘‘ W. R. G.” 
will be doubtless taken up and re-echoed in many other 
quarters. 

But not only are the full consequences of the short 
time system developed by Mr. Greg, but the utter 
powerlessness of employers to resist combination if it 
can only be carried out unanimously is fully dwelt on. 
It is shown that though in the case of producing trades 
“the result depends upon the comparative purses and 
obstinacy of masters and men ; whether the employers 
or the employed can hold out longest; whether the 
first can forego their profits or the second their earn- 
ings for the. most protracted time. The public is 
simply inconvenienced.” But in the supplying trades 
the case is vastly different. The recalcitrant porters 
at Haydon-square and Broad-street boasted that owing 
to their refusal to work thousands of tons of provisions 
which might have been distributed were spoiling at the 
North-Western Company’s depéts. What the con- 
sequences of a strike like this organised on a vast 
scale and carried out by the employés of all the railway 
companies who have termini in London would be can 
scarcely be realised. We again quote Mr. Greg:— 
** London and most of our great towns are dependent 
on the country outside for their supplies of food. Few 
of them have any large, or at least adequate stores or 
granaries within their walls. Nearly all are fed from 
day to day as to their most essential articles of con- 
sumption at least. Four-fifths probably of these 
articles are brought in by rail.” Supposing a sudden 
strike of engine-drivers, or rather a threat that unless 
increased wages were conceded a strike would follow, 
what could the Directors do? They dare not face the 
terrible consequences which must inevitably result if 
the men refused to work, and must coneede the 
demand. It may be said that the good sense of the 
men would prevent this, that no such demand impossible 
of satisfaction would be made by them. But as Mr. 
Greg well puts it, ‘‘ Though we have great confidence 
in the good sense and good feeling of the working 
men generally, and especially of the better educated 
mechanics, we have none whatever in the predomi- 
nance of those qualities among the trade-union leaders 
who usually guide these movements.” And, we may 
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add, that the utmost extravagance of the union leaders 
is generally outdone by the mischievous interference of 
these popularity-hunting demagogues who, though in 
no sense of the word working men themselves, yet 
thrust themselves forward as leaders of the industrial 
classes. 

What then is the remedy for this state of things? 
To this question Mr. Greg gives no answer, contenting 
himself with ‘‘ directing attention to the full difficulties 
and the possible dangers of the social condition into 
which a sudden flood of prosperity has drifted us, before 
the great masses of the community have attained the 
degree of intelligence and foresight necessary to turn 
to good the golden opportunity, and before the ruling 
classes have had time to adapt the legislation and 
administrative instruments of a former age to the 
altered and enlarged requirements of the. new epoch.” 

As regards the extreme increase in prices caused by 
the forcing up of values and the increased cost of work, 
serious as it will and must prove till people have had 
time to adapt themselves to it, we regard it as of much 
less importance than the consequences that might 
arise from any sudden strike of the ‘supplying 
trades.” Without examining too minutely the relation 
of supply and demand and their effect on prices, we 
will here briefly state our conclusions on this point. 
No fact is more clearly established in political economy 
than this—that an increased price has a tendency to 
diminish consumption in an increasing ratio. Hence 
people will learn to do without many articles which 
they have hitherto used until the price again falls. 
Another consequence of high prices will doubtless be 
mechanical improvements, which will again diminish 
both cost of production and amount of consumption. 
We hear already of machines for cutting and raising 
coal being introduced and worked, which will in a great 
measure supersede hand labour, and if the high price 
of coals only leads to the practice of greater economy 
in their use and in improvements in the present con- 
struction of our grates, surely one of the most wasteful 
modes of heating a room that human ingenuity ever 
devised, we may yet have to be thankful to the north 
country miners. The bakers’ strike, which is, curiously 
enough, mainly caused by the necessity of supplying 
the working men, may lead consumers to depend upon 
home baking for their supply. One fact ‘may be here 
noticed ; it is well ascertained that the number of mar- 
riages varies inversely with the price of bread. The 
bakers’ strike will therefore act as a check on the over 
population which is so dreaded by all economists in a 
less painful manner than wars, famine, or other Mal- 
thusian ‘“‘ checks to population.” The remedy for high 
prices is to be found in co-operation, and in various 
neighbourly offices of mutual assistance, till the dimi- 
nished demand and increased mechanical facilities for 
production again reduce the inflated prices. 

But for scarcity caused not by high prices, but by 
diminished production and interruption of supplies, 
the remedy must be sought in the action, not of the 
individual, but of the State. Inthe case of the agricul- 
tural labourers, who undoubtedly have it apparently 
their own way in times of harvest, when a few days’ 





delay may make all the difference to the farmer between 
profit and ruin, we can only rely upon a strict enforce- 
ment of the laws both as to breach of contract and 
intimidation, and by a system of yearly hiring and, as 
far as possible, fixity of employment. As regards the 
supplying trades, the remedy we advocate 1s one which, 
though open to many drawbacks, is still the only one 
which really gives us a positive amount of security, 
The remedy is this—that the railways, the great 
arteries of communication, should be placed under 
State control. 

We will briefly consider the effect of this remedy. It 
would render railway communication cheaper as well 
as more certain. The “fixity of tenure” and the sys- 
tem of pensions in Government employ will induce men 
to work both for less wages and with greater regularity. 
One of the main arguments in favour of Government 
dockyards and Government manufactories has always 
been their greater certainty of production. Supposing 
a war was imminent, and orders for arms and munitions 
were pouring in on all sides; prices would unquestion- 
ably rise, and it is to be feared that the patriotism of 
our trades-union leaders would not prevent them from 
seeking to make their harvest out of their country’s 
necessity, and from stopping all production if their de- 
mands, however extortionate, were refused. Scarcely less 
serious would be a similar strike of the railway officials, 
and no traffic manager would be able to resist any 
demand if fairly brought face to face with the emer- 
gency. It is true that the railway companies might 
let all their servants know that their employment was 
permanent, subject of course to good behaviour, that 
their wages would gradually increase, and that after a 
certain period of service a pension would be granted 
them, and it might easily thus occur that not only 
could a lower rate of wages be given, but that the fear 
of losing their pension, which would of course be at 
once forfeited in case of dismissal, which would neces- 
sarily and inevitably follow any refusal to perform 
work, would act as a very strong preventive of strikes. 
But not only would Governmcnt have these motives 
and influences acting with equal force on their side, 
but they would have also a still more powerful assist- 
ance in the pressure of public opinion and the force of 
public sympathy. At present, however little they may 
in reality deserve it, the men, by putting forward their 
hard hours of labour and their low rate of pay, contrive 
to excite an amount of public sympathy, which is 
always enlisted in the cause of the poor against the 
rich, and the notion of penal proceedings for breach of 
contract is somewhat repugnant to English feeling; 
while the loss, though in some, and indeed most 
instances, it falls on consumers, is felt in a great 
measure by the employers. But in the case of a strike 
of Government employés the nation would be concerned, 
the clamour of that influential, if shallow, class of 
economists who advocate economy at any price, would 
be thrown into the scale, and Government would be 
readily supported by public opinion. We need scarcely 
refer for proof of this to the high hand with which the 
Post Office authorities put down the strike of the tele- 
graph clerks and disdain the grievances of the postmen. 
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A strike in a Government department is certainly 
possible, but the probabilities are very remote. Again, 
as Englishmen learn the lesson that the State, in its 
capacity as the representative of the collective ferce of 
the nation, has a right to use any means for carrying 
on the business of the nation, it will be possible to make 
a strike against the State as improbable as the mutiny 
of a whole brigade or as a rebellion of officials in 
Prussia. Whatever may be thought of the remedy 
here suggested, two things are clear—first, that it seems 
the only effectual means of preventing such strikes, and 
next, that it is the leaders of the working classes them- 
selves who are forcing it on their country. That the 
railways, as on the Continent, should be in the hands 
of the State has been advocated as a necessary portion 
of England’s defence against a foreign foe; it is sub- 
mitted that it is at least as necessary as a safeguard 
against a far more dangerous enemy, against whom no 
“ silver streak’’ can guard, the intestine dissensions of 
a nation “‘ divided against itself.” 





THE COLONNA RAPHAEL. 





id is very interesting to trace in a series of pictures 

by one master the gradual development of a great 
artist’s mind. Now and then one painting, finished at 
certain periods, or under peculiar circumstances, fur- 
nishes important evidence of this, but it is rarely that 
two distinct ‘‘ manners ” are shown in such an instruc- 
tive way as in the Colonna Raphael, recently exhibited 
in the National Gallery. Before noticing this picture 
it may not be uninteresting to consider the early life 
and works of the prince of painters. Born at Urbino 
on March 28 1483, his father, Giovanni de’ Santi, an 
artist of considerable repute, early encouraged his taste 
for art. Previous to the publication of Passavant’s 
“ Rafael von Urbino” (Leipzig, 1836), his biographers 
neglected to show the importance of Urbino in 
Raphael’s early life, and the influence it had on his 
career. Sir Charles Eastlake, in his review of the 
work (Quarterly Review, June, 1840) particularly draws 
attention to this fact. Urbino has been called the 
Athens of Umbria, and a quotation from Bellori’s 
“ Life of Baroccio” shows that it was not undeserving 
of the title :-— 


_ “Federigo Feltrio, Duke of Urbino, who in his days was the 
light of Italy in the arts of peace and in arms, among his other 
noble works, built a most magnificent palace on the rugged 
declivity of Urbino. This structure had the reputation of being 
the finest that Italy had seen up to that time. Not only did the 
Duke enrich it with tasteful and appropriate ornaments, but he 
enhanced its splendour by a collection of antique marble and 
bronze statues, and choice pictures, and with vast expense got 
together a great number of most excellent and rare books.” 


The Duke died in 1482, the year before Raphael was 
mm, and was succeeded by his son Guidubaldo, who 
was worthy such a father. The ducal palace is still 
shown, though the library and principal part of the art 
collections were removed to the Vatican. 
Both Raphael’s parents died before he was twelve 





years of age. The exact period when he was placed 
with Perugino is uncertain; it was probably c. 1495. 
He first copied Perugino’s pictures, and his earliest 
work is a copy from a picture of his master’s in the 
sacristy of St. Pietro, Perugia, representing the Infant 
Christ and St. John embracing. 

In 1499 Raphael revisited Urbino, but at that period 
the ducal family were in considerable tribulation. The 
Duke Guidubaldo had been taken prisoner by the Lord 
of Citta di Castello, and the Duchess was obliged to 
part with her jewels to make up her lord’s ransom. 
Remembering the devotion felt by his father for the 
Dukes of Urbino, it is extraordinary to find Raphael in 
the following year executing works in the hostile terri- 
tory of Citta di Castello. It is believed, however, that 
he went to visit some friends there. However that 
may be, at the age of seventeen he painted for the 
church of San Domenico the Crucifixion now in the 
possession of the Earl of Dudley. This interesting 
picture was exhibited among the works of Old Masters 
at Burlington House in 1871. It was once the orna- 
ment of the gallery of Cardinal Fesch. Vasari says 
that were not the name of Raphael inscribed upon it 
this work would be supposed by every one to be by 
Pietro Perugino. He also painted for the church of 
Sant Agostino the Coronation of St. Nicholas of Tolen- 
tino. Of at least as early a date is the church flag, or 
processional banner, still at Citta di Castello. This 
was painted with the Creation of Eve and the Cruci- 
fixion. 

Of his works from 1500 to 1504 we may mention the 
Adoration of the Magi, now in the Berlin Museum, the 
Coronation of the Virgin, in the Vatican, the Staffa 
Madonna, in Perugia, the Marriage of the Virgin, at 
Milan, and the Vision of the Warrior, in the National 
Gallery. The latter was purchased by Sir Mark Sykes 
from Mr. Ottley for £470. It is uncertain why 
Raphael left Perugia. Vasari says because Pintur- 
richio wished his aid on the frescoes he had been com- 
missioned to paint in the Libreria of the Duomo at 
Siena. Raphael executed the drawings, two of which 
are still preserved—one in the Uffizi, Florence, the 
other in the Casa Baldeschi, Perugia—but he had 
nothing to do with the frescoes themselves. Sir C. 
Eastlake points out that he probably went to Siena 
when the frescoes were completed, for in his sketch- 
book, preserved in Venice, is a drawing of an antique 
group of the Graces which stands in the very room 
where the frescoes were painted. The little picture of 
the Graces in the possession of Earl Dudley, exhibited 
last year at Burlington House, painted c. 1506, was in 
all probability painted from this. 

When Raphael, in 1504, had completed the ‘‘ Sposa- 
lizio” for Citta di Castello, now in the Brera, Milan, 
he revisited Urbino. Of this Marriage of the Virgin 
Kugler says :— 

“With much of the stiffness and constraint of the old school, 
the figures are noble and dignified; the countenances, of the 
sweetest style of beauty, are expressive of a tender, enthusiastic 


melancholy which lends a peculiar charm to this subject, inap- 
propriate as it is in mofe animated representations.” 


Prosperity now smiled upon the ducal family of Urbino, 
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and the Duke graciously received Raphael at his court. 
The artist executed three pictures for him, the largest 
being ‘‘ Christ with the Sleeping Disciples,” afterwards 
in the collection of Mr. Coningham. It has been 
remarked of this picture how Raphael was constrained 
by the limits prescribed by his school at this period, 
udas and his band being sweet and dignified forms. 

he two other pictures painted for the Duke were St. 
George and the Dragon and a Knight. 

He had also commenced two pictures—one ordered 
by the Ansidei family, the other by the nuns of St. 
Antonio, of Padua. The first was for a Virgin and 
Child, with St. John the Baptist and St. Nicholas, and 
the other a Holy Mother and Child with saints, the 
latter being the Colonna Raphael, the purchase of 
which for our National Gallery is under consideration. 
But, happily for us, for some reason he did not com- 
plete either of these. An anxiety probably to see the 
treasures of art at Florence induced him to go there 
in October, 1504, but he did not depart before he had 
painted part of the Antonio picture in his Peruginesque 
manner. The Duchess of Sora gave him a letter of 
introduction to the Gonfaloniere Soderini and thus in 
the autumn of that year Raphael first saw Florence. 
Here he carefully studied the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, and it is quite possible that he may have seen 
that artist at Perugia two years before, when Leonardo 
went to inspect the fortifications there. In the summer 
of 1505 Perugino was at Florence, so also Leonardo 
and Michael Angelo, and Raphael must have regretted 
that his unfinished commissions hastened his departure. 
During his residence at Florence he painted the 
Madonna del Gran Duca in the Pitti Palace, and the 
Madonna del Duca di Terranuova, now in Naples. Of 
the former of these, Kugler says it excels all his 
previous Madonnas in “that wonderful charm which 
only the realisation of a profound thought could pro- 
cure. This picture is the last and highest condition of 
which Perugino’s type was capable.” At this time, 
also, he must have painted (if he ever had anything to 
do with it) the Last Supper in the Convent of St. 
Onofrio, discovered in October, 1845. Sir C. Eastlake 
points out how improbable it was that a foreign artist 
should have been selected for this work when Florence 
overflowed with native talent. However this may be, 
Raphael was again in Perugia in the summer of 1505 
to complete his unfinished pictures and record in them 
the effect the art treasures-of Florence had had upon 
him. This development is especially observable in the 
Colonna picture painted for the nuns of St. Antonio, 
who insisted that their little Christ should be draped. 
The lunette, which unfortunately has been much 
injured, was probably painted before Raphael’s 
departure, the Virgin on her richly-decorated throne 
also, and the general distribution of the figures 
sketched out. When he returned from Florence he 
painted the Holy Child, St. John, and the subordinate 
saints — Catherine of Alexandria, Dorothea, Peter 
and Paul—the two latter exhibiting great breadth and 
vigour of treatmcnt. We do not mean for a moment 
to say that when he painted the remaining portion of 
the picture on his return from Florence he had emanci- 





pated himself from the traditions of his Peruginesque 
training, but we think that a careful examination of 
the painting will show the development of his more 
artistic manner.* It is a pity that portions of the 
picture have been injured by repainting, but setting 
aside this and an ugly crack, the work is, for one of 
Raphael’s, in unusually fine condition. Besides a 
lunette, a large altar piece had frequently a series of 
predella pictures, or, as Sir C. Eastlake observes, 
“The step (gradino, predella) on the top of the altar 
was adorned with small compositions corresponding in 
their extent with the width of the great picture.” This 
was the case with the work in question, and it is 
interesting to note that the six little subjects are all in 
this country. The Christ on the Mount of Olives 
passed from the collection of Mr. Samuel Rogers to 
that of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the Dulwich 
Gallery has the St. Francis and St. Anthony, the 
Christ bearing the Cross is at Leigh Court, and the 
Dead Christ is in the possession of Mr. Dawson. 
The latter passed from the collection of Count Rech- 
berg to that of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and at his sale 
was acquired by Mr. White, of Barron Hill, Derby- 
shire. 

The history of the large picture is fortunately very 
complete. The nuns. of St. Antonio parted with 
several of their predella pictures through pecuniary 
distress in 1663 to Queen Christina of Sweden, and 
these came to England with the Orleans Gallery. The 
Bishop of Perugia, in 1678, allowed the nuns to sell 
the picture itself to Count Bigazzini for 2,000 scudi, 
and it soon after came into the possession of Prince 
Colonna, deriving its title from him. The Cavaliere 
Venuti bought it of his descendants in 1802 for the 
King of Naples. After ornamenting the gallery of the 
Neapolitan royal family for fifty-eight years, the King, 
before he fled to Gaéta in 1860, gave it to the Duke of 
Ripalda, the Spanish Ambassador. This nobleman 
placed it in his palace in Madrid, and in 1869 took it 
to Paris where it was publicly exhibited in the Louvre. 
A million of francs was asked for the picture, and we 
are told the French were very anxious to purchase it, 
but the war coming on gave them other things to think 
about. Last year it was brought over to England, 
and an arrangement was made with our Government 
that it should be exhibited in the National Gallery for 
six months. £40,000 is a very large sum for the picture, 
but £25,000 would be accepted if offered. This would be 
exactly £400 more than the French Government gave 
for the Murillo, the largest sum ewer given for a 
picture. But there can be no doubt that the Raphael 
is far more valuable in an artistic point of view. The 
Athenaeum remarks that the picture has many qualities 
of inestimable beauty, and few Raphael's of this size 
are likely to come inte the market. We gave 9,000 
guineas for the Garvagh Raphael in 1867, and in the 
same year £13,650 for the ‘“‘ Family of Darius,” by 





* Kugler says of the picture :—‘“ The draperies, particularly in the 
powerful figures of the Apostles, are already more free and broad ; the 
heads of the men are dignified, those of the women tender and earnest, 
particularly that of St. Catherine, which is full of grace; the two 
children are beautifully artless.”.—(‘* Handbook ” 11., 338.) 
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Paul Veronese. We fear that the purchase of the 
Peel collection of pictures last year for £70,000 and 
the Castellani jewelry for £24,000 will have a tendency 
to prevent the acquisition of the St. Antonio Raphael, 
we hope, however, that if not purchased for the 
National Gallery, it may be secured by a private 
purchaser in England, so as not to leave the country. 

We may remark in closing this paper that Raphael 
had three styles—the Peruginesque, the Florentine 
(commencing 1504), and the Roman beginning c. 1508. 
The Madonna del Gran Duca is the most exquisite 
example of his first manner, the last picture of his 
second is the “Dispute of the Sacrament” in the 
Stanza della Segnatura in the Vatican, and the change 
to his third is well shown by comparing this with the 
“School of Athens” in the same place. A good 
example of the latter part of his second manner is the 
St. Catherine in the National Gallery. His developed 
Roman manner has been attributed to the influence of 
Michael Angelo, but this is very uncertain. Our cele- 
brated Cartoons were designed for tapestries to be 
hung round the wall of the Presbyterium of the Sistine 
Chapel, five on each side of the altar. There is reason 
to believe that Gio. Francesco Penni, Raphael’s 
scholar, was employed upon them. These, of course, 
belong to his Roman manner, being executed in 1515 
and 1516. The faults of drawing we must assign to 
the pupil—the masterly design to his instructor. 
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ON RHYMING. 





NE of the most notable things in the magazine 
poetry of the day is the goodness of the rhyming. 
Perfect rhymes are necessary, if the poet is to hope for 
admission and pay. The poem may be as crude as it 
will, as sensational, splenetic, peevish as it can be, as 
faithful an imitation of the uppermost poet of the hour 
as it can be made, as overloaded with verbal ornament 
and word-painting as possible, but all will be in vain 
unless it be flawless in its rhymes. 

In the critical journals which condescend now and 
then to deal forth short notices of the new aspirants to 
the poetic wreath, we find the same test invariably 
applied. The first thing that the critic reports upon is 
the state of his man’s rhymes. If some of these be 
bad or doubtful, then bad or doubtful is the sentence 
which issues from the veiled tribunal. The man has 
not mastered the rudiments of his art, and therefore he 
Is to be condemned at once without much further 
question. 

Now this test is so obvious, and so easily applied, 
that it becomes a question whether it may not be 
applied too unsparingly, and with lack of judgment ; 
whether the demand for perfection in rhyming be not a 
sign of mere sharp feebleness in criticism ; whether the 
diligent dexterity of our rhymesters may not be some- 
thing analogous to what painters call polish—a power 
of smoothing up and finishing, which stands in place of 
real mastery of execution in many, a picture which the 


public has praised and purchased. Everybody can tell 
a bad rhyme from a good one, and it seems that a great 
many writers of verse can get the knack of rhyming 
well, even though they may have little of amy other 
kind of mastery over poetic diction. The question is 
made the more pertinent when we see critics—as with 
amazement we have often seen them—condemning as 
bad many rhymes which, though not perfect, are justi- 
fiable on some principle or another of English versifi- 
cation, and making no distinction between perfectly 
good and perfectly bad. Such critics are most lament- 
ably unfit for their office. They not only apply a 
narrow rule as the test by which all things are to be 
judged, but they apply it wrongly. 

It may be laid down as a principle of versification, 
justified by the practice of the greatest poets, that there 
are three sorts of good rhymes—those which satisfy 
both the ear and the eye, those which satisfy the 
ear but not the eye, and those which satisfy the eye 
but not the ear. Concerning the first two of these no 
question is raised; the words make and take, for 
instance, rhyme both to the ear and eye; the words 
make and break rhyme to the ear but not perfectly to 
the eye, and both are perfectly admissible. But the 
words break and speak rhyme to the eye without rhym- 
ing perfectly to the ear, and on this class of rhymes it 
is that questions have arisen. We do not believe that 
anyone would be so squeamish as to object to the 
instance here given, but other instances might be given 
in which objection has been taken to what rhymes to 
the eye but not to the ear, and to give up the principle 
of eye rhymes is to abandon the sole advantage which 
is afforded by the anomalous state of English vowel 
orthography. 

Again, there is a large number of rhymes which are 
imperfect, yet which are defensible because they ap- 
proach perfection, either to the ear or to the eye. If 
not perfect, they approach or suggest perfection. For 
example, many of the critics to whom we refer would 
object to such a rhyme as take and black, yet this rhyme 
is satisfactory enough in its suggestion of perfection. 
Many rhymes of this kind have at one time been abso- 
lutely perfect, and have only become imperfect through 
an alteration in spelling or pronunciation. In that 
case they are defensible on historical grounds. This 
word black, ¢.g., was by Chaucer written blake, and 
evidently pronounced exactly like take. How many 
reviewers would exclaim against such a rhyme as vale 
and small, yet the latter word, again, used to be written 
smale, and the rhyme between it and vale was then per- 
fect. Inthe poets of the eighteenth century we con- 
stantly meet with rhymes like smile and toil, which may 
perhaps be attributable to a formerly different pronun- 
ciation. This, too, is historically defensible, if anyone 
had the boldness to renew it. 

Other imperfect rhymes there are which may be 
defended on the ground that they are furnished by 
cognate letters. For instance, /ove and of are allowable 
on this ground. Yet we have seen this rhyme con- 
demned in one of our most popular poets. But there 
are limits to this; a rhyme like had and that would be 





justly condemned as unprecedented. The German 
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language is, we believe, more tolerant in this respect 
than our own. 

There is another point on which some of the critics 
of whom we complain have taken a position so 
erroneous as to be surprising; and that is, assonance. If 
there be anything certain at all in all rhymed poetry— 
in the poetry not only of England, but of Italy, 
France, and Germany—it is that words or parts of 
words that are identical in sound, but different in 
meaning, may be made to rhyme together. To keep 
to our own authors, assonance is so established a prin- 
ciple with Chaucer, that it is scarcely possible to read 
a page without coming on an example of it. It 
remained in constant use among the Elizabethan 
poets, and is so far from being obsolete that it is found 
in the most popular men of this century. Scott has it 
in one of his most celebrated passages— 


“Charge, Chester, charge; on Stanley, on, 
Were the last words of Marmion.” 


Tennyson has it in his most finished work, ‘‘ In Memo- 
riam ”— 
“If one should bring me this report, 
That thou hadst touched the land to-day: 
And I went down unto the quay, 
And found thee coming from the port.” 


Yet we have seen new writers treated with con- 
temptuous censure in journals of high authority for 
doing what every poet in every age has done since 
rhyming was invented. 

This finical susceptibility, and the slavish bondage 
which it involves, are peculiar to the most modern era. 
It is remarkable that in the age in which English 
poetry was most artificial, perfection in rhyme was a 
secondary thing. From Chaucer to Spenser, from 
Spenser to Herbert, rhyming was practised rightly 
enough and fearlessly enough on broad principles, and 
the astonishment of those great peets may be imagined 
if they had been told by the Atheneum that they were 
wrong to use assonance, and that their imperfect 
rhymes were inadmissible. Their imperfect rhymes 
are, however, very few, and we can recal none that are 
not defensible on some ground or another. But when 
poetry became cultivated in the most artificial spirit, it 
is very remarkable that rhyme became comparatively 
neglected. Dryden and Pope are considered the 
greatest masters of the technical art of poetry that our 
country, or indeed any country, has produced. They 
were the greatest masters of poetical rhetoric, of 
phrases; the greatest masters of the couplet verse ; 
the greatest masters of accuracy, in a narrow sense of 
the word ; and, one would think, the greatest masters 
of all that would find favour in the eyes of modern 
journalist critics. Yet more doubtful or negligent 
rhymes are to be found in those two writers than in all the 
poets who were before them put together. At the time 
when the mechanism of verse is supposed to have been 
completed, perfection in rhyme was a secondary thing. 

This is the more remarkable, since, as everybody 
knows, the couplet verse was so vigorously restrained 
by those writers that the ear was led to dwell on the 
rhyme far more imperatively than it was under the 





different management of the earlier poets, and an 
imperfect rhyme was felt more strongly. That the 
unhesitating use of imperfect rhymes by men like 
Pope and Dryden arose out of carelessness will never 
be believed. Accurate, critical, and artificial, they 
introduced what they considered to be a reformation 
into rhyming, as they did into every other technicai 
part of poetry. ‘They discarded double rhymes, which 
had been freely used by their predecessors, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, and this they did from 
deliberate and studied choice. How completely double 
rhymes had fallen out of use in the English heroic 
couplet may be judged from the hesitation which 
Leigh Hunt felt in reviving them. In one of his pre- 
faces te the story of Rimini, Leigh Hunt makes an 
elaborate defence of his rash innovation, which he 
shows to have been nothing more than a revival of the 
practice of our early writers. 

We think that in a language so poor of rhymes as 
English every defensible latitude should be allowed as 
a matter of course, and that critics would do well to 
ascertain what is defensible and what is not before 
they waste paper in bringing foolish objections against 
writers. And, we think, that the extravagant display 
of dexterity in rhyming on the part of many writers of 
verse stands in the way of that perfection of expression 
which rhyme is intended to aid. 


REVIEWS. 





Shelley’s Early Life. By Dents FLorence Mac-cartHy. 
John Camden Hotten. 


Notwithstanding the lengthy volumes of Mr. Hogg, the 
early life of Shelley is comparatively little known. It is 
true that Mr. Hogg gives many particulars of his life at 
Oxford, but with the details of his Irish adventures, we 
believe, few readers of the present day are acquainted. In 
the present volume, Mr. D. F. Mac-carthy has certainly 
introduced us to some new episodes in Shelley’s extra- 
ordinary career, both at Oxford and in Ireland, and his 
researches will be useful materials for any future 
biographer. To the accidental preservation of an Irish 
newspaper published more than sixty years ago, Mr. 
Mac-carthy, while making investigations into Shelley's 
early history, was indebted for the discovery of a new 
poem by Shelley, inserted in no copy of his published 
works, and unfamiliar alike to Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Hogg, and 
Captain Medwin. In the Dublin Weekly Messenger for 
March 7, 1812, occurs the following paragraph, which first 


directed Mr. Mac-carthy’s attention to the existence of the 


poem :— 


‘We have but one word more to add, Mr. Shelley, commiserating 
the sufferings of our distinguished countryman, Mr. Finerty, whose 
exertions in the cause of political freedom he much admired, wrote 4 
very beautiful poem, the profits of the sale of which, we understand 
from undoubted authority, Mr. Shelley remitted to Mr. Finerty. We 
have heard they amounted to nearly an hundred pounds.” 


What was this “very beautiful poem?” and who Mr. 
Finerty was are two of the questions solved in the present 
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volume by Mr. Mac-carthy, and of his views on these 
points we shall give a brief abstract. 

It is well known that previous to the publication of the 
work which first made his name notorious, Shelley had 
published several minor pieces. Among these was “ Zast- 
rozzi,”, which he published before leaving Eton, and also a 
volume entitled “ Original Poetry by Victor and Cazie,” of 
which no copy can be found. He also contributed to the 
Oxford University Herald various fugitive pieces of poetry, 
including some translations not, so far as we can judge 
from the specimens given by Mr. Mac-carthy, of any 
particular merit. But of a poem of such importance as to 
produce to Shelley a sum of nearly 100 pounds, we find 
no traces except from Mr. Mac-carthy’s volume. 

Mr. Finerty, for whose benefit the poem was written, 
was the first of the race of special correspondents who are 
now indispensable companions of every expedition. A 
friend of Sir Home Popham’s, he accompanied at his 
request the Walcheren expedition, in order to prepare an 
account of it for publication. This expedition was the one 
which was commemorated in a well-known epigram of 
which as sO many versions are quoted, it may be worth 
while to give the original text as it appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle of February 26, 1810 :-— 


“ Lorp CHATHAM, with his sword undrawn, 
Kept waiting for Sir R1IcHARD STRACHAN ; 
Sir Richard, eager to be at 'em, 
Kept waiting, too—for whom ?—Lorp CHATHAM.” 


Mr. Finerty’s antecedents, however, were somewhat 
obnoxious to the Government, especially to Lord Castle- 
reagh, as he had been in Dublin in 1798 editor of a paper 
called The Press, which, according to a doubtless favour- 
able account by Leigh Hunt, was one of the two “ only 
newspapers which ventured to notice the house-burnings, 
the scourgings, the pickettings, the half-hangings, and 
other dreadful inflictions then practised against suspected 
people—atrocities which, in proportion to their iniquity, it 
was the natural wish of the perpetrators to keep from the 
knowledge of the peoplé of England.” Like some other 
Irish editors of our own day, Mr. Finerty was prosecuted 
by Government, sentenced to stand in the pillory and im- 
prisoned. On his release he came to England, where he 
made himself somewhat notorious by “ writing warmly in 
newspapers, and by warm speaking at public meetings, 
and preparing the statements of aggrieved officers for the 
public eye.” We can scarcely wonder that the Govern- 
ment naturally objected to his accompanying Sir Home 
Popham, and an order was forwarded to all captains of 
ships to inquire after Mr. Finerty, and send him home. 
On this order the following squib was written :— 


Str R. STRACHAN TO THE RESPECTIVE CAPTAINS. 


* Should-Peter Finerty be found 
On board the fleet to Walcheren bound, 
You're ordered, sir, to stop him— 
Too dangerous to be let to roam ; 
Arrest the rogue, and pop him home 
In spite of Sir Home Popham.” 


‘ In consequence of these orders Mr. Finerty was forced to 


return home. Indignant at this treatment, he first thought 
of bringing an action against Lord Castlereagh, but 
being dissuaded by his friends from doing this he published 
in the Morning Chronicle and the Statesman a violent 
attack on Lord Castlereagh, accusing the Viscount of an 
intention to harass and destroy him, and reiterating the 
charges of cruelty towards the people of Ireland which he 
had formerly made. For this offence an information for 





libel was filed against him by the Attorney-General, and he 
was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. Public 
sympathy was generally on the side of Mr. Finerty, and a 
subscription, headed by Sir Francis Burdett, was com- 
menced for his benefit, to which Shelley contributed a 
guinea; this contribution was duly acknowledged in the 
Oxford Herald for March 2, 1811, and in the next number 
we find an advertisement of ‘A poetical essay on the 
existing state of things by a gentleman of the University 
of Oxford for assisting to maintain in prison Mr. Peter 
Finerty, imprisoned for a libel.” To this was appended 
the following motto from Southey’s ‘“‘ Curse of Kehama "':— 


“ And famine at her bidding wasted wide 
The wretched land till in the public way, 
Promiscuous where the dead and dying lay, 
Dogs fed on human bones in the open light of day.” 


No copy of the poem is now in existence, and in the 
absence of direct proof it is impossible to say with 
absolute certainty what its precise character was. There 
can, however, be very little doubt that it was a satire 
dealing with the condition of Ireland, particularly in refer- 
ence to the miseries of the rebellion, and, we must in 
fairness say, the misgovernment of the country. 

Of Shelley’s visit to Ireland, Mr. Mac-carthy gives us a 
very detailed account, and a really curious and interesting 
sketch of Shelley’s residence at Barnstaple. For these 
details, as our space forbids us any more extracts, we must 
refer our readers to the book itself. 

As regards Mr. Mac-carthy’s execution of his work, we 
must add that we hope it is to be considered merely as the 
ffamework for the construction of a fuller and more accu- 
rate life of Shelley than has yet appeared. The interest 
of the present volume is more critical than biographical, 
like an early settler, Mr. Mac-carthy has first to clear away 
the tangled forests of misconception and misrepresentation 
which encumber his ground, and he certainly succeeds in 
convicting Mr. Hogg of numberless inaccuracies and 
blunders. But it is precisely in proportion to the success 
of his attack on Mr. Hogg that the interest of his book 


| flags ; to the critic it is both profitable and interesting to 


have to study the careful and painstaking mode in which 
inquiry and investigation are brought to bear on the ques- 
tions at issue, and the merciless rigour with which poor 
Mr. Hogg is convicted of every possible species of mis- 
representation, misconception, and misunderstanding. But 
the general reader who looks more to construction than 
demolition, more to the providing of sure standing-ground 
than to the knocking away of the supports on which he has 
been accustomed to rest will certainly prefer to have a 
clear and connected account of the events in question. 
And we really hope Mr. Mac-carthy will give us, as he half 
promises, a full and trustworthy life of the poet, which we 
judge from his present volume he is well capable of doing— 


* The world knows little of its greatest men,” 


but of such a curious career as Shelley's it would gladly 
know all that may be permitted to it. Possessed of a 
keen sense of musical rhythm, in which none before or 
since have equalled him, a brilliant and daring imagi- 
nation, a vivid and intense love of nature, and a power of 
casting the most gorgeous colouring and the most brilliant 
light over his subjects, in which he is quite unsurpassed, 
Shelley as a poet ranks fairly among the very first. And 
as a man, however, we may disagree with his views, there 
is something singularly fascinating about his career. With 
keen and generous sympathies, but easily led by them into 
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extravagance of thought and action, a radical of radicals, 
hating and despising alike religion and conventionality, 
Shelley possessed many noble and striking points of 
character, and a clear and truthful story of his life can 
scarcely fail to be of all-absorbing interest. 


Italian Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Author of ‘Spanish Pictures,” “ Swiss 
Pictures,” &c. The Religious Tract Society. 


The writer of “Spanish Pictures” and ‘‘ Swiss Pictures”’ 
has in this volume produced a worthy companion to those 
two beautiful books, and the Society under whose auspices 
the work is brought out has well done its part of the 
labour. We know no similar work that gives so faithful 
an account of the cities here described, and of Italian life, 
not only in the letterpress, but in the excellent and graphic 
illustrations with which the volume abounds, the beauty of 
which all may see for themselves, whilst to those who are 
not acquainted with Italy, we can only say that our know- 
ledge of that country enables us to bear witness to their 
fidelity. More than half the volume is devoted to an 
account of Rome and the Romans. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, when one considers the exhaustless subjects 
not only for pencil which the grandly picturesque ruins 
and buildings of Rome present.to the artist, but also the 
endless themes that they must suggest for the pen of a 
ready writer, such as the author of “Italian Pictures.”’ 
The remaining portion of the book is nearly equally 
divided between descriptions of Naples and Pompeii, and 
of Tuscany and Piedmont. Few readers will, we imagine, 
be surprised to find Roman Catholicism very severely 
spoken of, or the Waldenses very highly praised, and the 
less so when it ie considered that to any unprejudiced mind 
the very place where the Church of Rome showed but a 
short time ago at her worst (though at the height of her 
splendour) was her own head-quarters. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that the writer has yielded to the tempta- 
tion of making this work merely a vehicle for conveying 
strong anti-Remish views to its readers. On the contrary, 
various writers of various views are quoted, and the bring- 
ing back of old familiar passages from Virgil, Byron, 
Macaulay, Sir George Head, &c., to our mind, just as Mr. 
Hare did on a more extensive scale in his book on Rome, 
is a far from unattractive feature in this splendid work. 
A few of the pictures are not new to us, but many of the 
best in the volume are so. We would especially direct 
attention to the Quay of Santa Lucia, Naples, The Baths 
of Caracalla, The Tiber and Convent of Santa Sabina 
upon the Aventine, the Arcus Argentarius, and Monte Viso 
from the Head of the Val Pellice. 


It is, we think, somewhat to be regretted that the author 
has not given more views to those who do not know 
Italy of places with which photographs are not likely to 
have made them familiar, such as Parma, Bologna, 
Ravenna, &c. (the latter place, though so fult of interest, 
affords here a subject for only one engraving, that of the 
Tomb of Dante); and mountain views from some of the 
Italian valleys, for example, the glorious view of Monte 
Rosa from Macugnaga. There is, however, far more to 
commend than to be captious about in “ Italian Pictures,”’ 
and we should not omit to notice that the Excavations of 
Pompeii are very fully illustrated, as also are the Cata- 
combs, many fac-similes of inscriptions from which, now 
in the collections on the walls of the Vatican galleries, are 
here presented to the reader. 

Whilst we fully allow the marvellous beauty and interest 





attached to Italian cities, and whilst also we quite admit 
that many of the views of the Swiss mountains that may 
be had from the Italian valleys are noble in their grandeur, 
our own impression of Italy is, we must confess, greatly 
corroborated by looking through the plates in this exquisite 
book. That impression, however, heretical the opinion 
may be considered, is that Italy, as a whole, has but small 
claim to be considered a beautiful country. We fear that 
we shall not make many converts to this view, so strongly 
have Italians impressed on other nations their own ideas 
of “‘ Bella Italia." The candid observer cannot but allow 
that there is hardly a single view, with the exception of 
Vesuvius and the Monte Viso in this large collection of 
plates, where the beauty of the picture does not lie in the 
buildings, and not in the scenery. This view of Italy, 
however, does not prevent us from heartily wishing a 
multitude of readers for ‘‘ Italian Pictures,”’ or from saying 
unhesitatingly that it forms one of the most attractive 
gift-books that we have seen for very long. We are very 
glad to give two specimens of the plates. 


A Village Story, and other Poems. 
Barr. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Out of the multitude of poets whose volumes are almost 
daily issuing from the press, but few achieve any kind of 
distinction or success. And the reason is not very difficult 
to discover. Now that the art of writing poetry is as much 
cultivated as that of writing verses at a public school any 
person almost can produce lines which look like poetry and 
sound like poetry till they are examined and dissected and 
then are found to be after all mere commonplace prose. And 
the few comparative'y successful poets obtain their success 
principally by modelling the structure of their lines on 
those of some leader in their peculiar school, and thus 
producing verses which may be compared with their 
original, but as the prize verses of a school-boy may be 
compared with the renowned lines of the old classical 
authors. 

Of late, too,.we have been somewhat over-crowded by 
poetry of the “fleshly school” and of that peculiar 
medizval type to which Mr. Rossetti and Mr. Morris have 
introduced us. The old stories that might well be left 
in obscurity are versified and dragged into life again ina 
new garb, but without success— 


By Matruias 


‘“*Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros.” 


To turn from the ghastly legends of the so-called romantic 
school, and from the unpleasantly suggestive realism of 
many of our modern poets to such poems as those of Mr. 
Barr is like exchanging the heat and glare of the crowded 
theatre for the cool freshness of the starlight night and the 
quiet of the streets. It is in the two rare qualities of fresh- 
ness and naturalness that Mr. Barr excels. What he writes 
is not the mere attempt to imitate or express in verse feelings 
or sensations that the poet himself can never have known, 
no strong power of imagination or fancy is shown, but 4 
simple strain fresh from the heart of the poet is poured 
forth. Like the “Gaspar Becerra” of a poet of whom, 
in his less spontaneous moments, Mr. Barr somewhat re- 
minds us: our author has chosen for his theme that which 
“lies the nearest’”’—the events of his home life. Like 
Wordsworth, too, he draws his inspiration from the com- 
monest objects: the crowded streets of the city, the play o 
children, the simplest scenes, the commonest flowers, all 
are handled by Mr. Barr with rare delicacy and true poetic 
feeling. ‘ 
Of the various poems in the volume before us, of which 
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——— 
the new edition costs but two shillings, we unhesitatingly 
award the first place to the poems on children. These are 
unquestionably inspired by no spurious sentiment, but are 
outbursts of genuine feeling, whether we choose the grave 
or the gay, the intense pathos of “Only a little Glove,” or 
the bright gaiety of ‘Only a baby small.” All parents who 
have watched by the bed of a sick child or mourned for 
the loss of any loved one, will find their own feelings of 
anxiety and distress here expressed in words which cannot 
fail to touch a chord in many a heart. For the sake of 
such we will quote one short poem :— 


GONE BEFORE. 
‘“‘ Kiss her gently, fold her hands— 

Fold them on her guileless breast ; 
Cut a lock of shining tresses, 

Let her rest. 
Kneel beside her little bed— 

Humbly, meckly, bow ye down ; 
God has set another jewel 

In his crown. 


* * * * * 


Lay each little thing aside; 
Hide them, hide them from the sight ; 
Only when the heart is hardest, 
Bring to light 
All the treasures she has loved ; 
And the clouds of your despair, 
Like the mists, shall melt and vanish 
Into air. 
They will keep the chain unbroken 
Stretching from the lowly sod, 
Through affliction, pain, and sorrow 
Up to God.” 


This is a fair sample of the children’s poems, which are 
throughout most exquisitely touching, and may serve as a 
specimen of Mr. Barr's pathetic powers. Of the influence 
of the metaphysical and analytical school of poetry he 
shows but little trace ; joy in the presence of children, and 
grief mitigated and softened by the hope of a meeting 
hereafter are his principal characteristics. Even in the poem. 
“To a newly-born Infant,” his principal inquiry is as to 
the fate— 


“‘ Of those I hid away 
Under the grass one cold and dreary day.” 


We quote the preceding stanza which introduces this :— 


**O little child ! 

There’s more of wisdom in thy helpless look 
Than in the pages of the wisest book— 

Thoughts deeper far than life. O undefiled ! 
Has God come with thee from the gates of heaven? 
It must be so—else wherefore art thou given— 
For touching thee I almost seem to clasp 
The Almighty’s hand within my trembling grasp.” 


While we consider the children’s poems to be undoubtedly 
the best in the volume, we must yet give Mr. Barr very 
high praise for the healthy tone in which he treats his 
subjects generally. This will be apparent if we compdre 
such poems as ‘‘ Nell” and “ Dead in the Streets” with 
the “Jenny” of Mr. D. G. Rossetti. And throughout all 
the poems runs the same fresh breezy tone; the simple 
episodes of humble love, the workman's sense of freedom 
and comfort in Australia, trite themes enough in them- 
selves, gain fresh interest from the charm with which Mr. 
Barr's verse invests them— 


“ Difficile est proprie communia dicere.”’ 


The pitoalty of Horace has apparently not been felt by 
tr. Barr. 
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The poems in the Scotch dialect seem to us, also, very 
well done, and the peculiarities of the Scottish tongue are 
very accurately rendered. We must quote one short ballad, 
which shall be our last extract :— 


HER I LO’E. 


“A dimpled face, a laughin’ face, 

That's smilin’ aye at me, 

Twa bonnie een o’blue that blink, 
An’ winna let me be; 

An’ saft, saft words frae hinney lips, 
That haud my heart in thrall— 

What can I do against them a’, 
They bind my very saul ? 

I'd gie a crown frae off my head 
To ca’ that lassie mine ; 

An’ life itsel’ an’ a’ its joys, 
Right gladly I wad tine; 

Right gladly wad I lay me down, 
Nae mair on earth to wake, 

Gin she wad keep my latest sigh, 
And keep it for my sake. 

Oh bonnie is the sun that shines 
Upon a simmer’s morn, 

An’ dear dear is the gloamin’-time 
Amang the dewy corn; 

An’ bonnie are the stars that peep 
Frae out the tender blue, 

But no’ sae sweet nor half sae dear 
As the face o’ her I lo'e.” 


There are many other extracts we should like to make 
did our space permit, but we must here take our leave of 
Mr. Barr, thanking him heartily for the pleasure the 
perusal of his poems has afforded us. To our readers who 
are not already acquainted with them, we cordially recom- 
mend them; they are poems that may be placed in the 
hands of old and young alike, and will be safe to com- 
mand eager and absorbed attention from all who are 
sensible to true beauty, from the freshness, vigour, and 
simple natural pathos evinced throughout the volume. 
And we believe that we may one day apply to Mr. Barr 
himself the lines in which he describes Burns as being— 

“One living thought, 
Which hath a being in each mind, 


And doth beget a unity 
And love "twixt human-kind.” 


Golden Crowns. A Series of Sunday Stories. 
Rev. Compron Reape, M.A. 
Galpin. 


By the 
Cassell, Petter, and 


We confess that our own views are opposed to a certain 
class of Sunday and semi-religious stories. While readily 
admitting that it is as well that those who have but little 
time for reading on week-days should have proper literature 
provided for them on Sundays, yet we dislike the plan of 
wrapping up religion and morality in the form of attrac- 
We venture to say that more real 
good would be derived by a reader from clearly written 
histories and short biographies, written simply and plainly, 
and having some foundation in fact. 

Mr. Compton Reade tells his stories well, and if he would 
leave his readers to find out the morals for themselves, 
instead of introducing a moral sentiment on nearly every 
page, we should be able to give him very high praise for 
the way in which he has executed his task. As it is we sus- 
pect his book will appeal chiefly to the sympathies of those 
persons whose religious feelings he least cares to touch, 
because they are already in accord with him, but the unre- 
generate multitude will hardly be converted by the examples 
of his heroes and heroines. We wish we could think 


differently. That drunkenness and irreligion are evils that 
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must be seriously grappled with every one will admit, but 
they are not so easily conquered as Mr. Reade would have 
us believe. Still there may be some impressionable people 
who may find something in these stories come home to 
them. To the Evangelical School and the Teetotallers we 
can recommend ‘Golden Crowns” as being a more than 
usually meritorious work of its class. 


How to Spend a Month in Ireland. 
P. Roney. Revised by Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Camden Hotten. 

This is an excellent specimen of a guide-book, inasmuch 
as it contains all the information that tourists would care 
to have in this form, and its size makes it easily portable. 
At the beginning of the little work is one of Keith John- 
ston’s clear and accurate maps of Ireland, and no less 
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to spend, and what may be done if they can spare three 
or four, and so on. By the ever-increasing body of tourists 
| who, unlike a certain eminent person, not only intend to 
| go to Ireland, but carry out their intention, we have no 
| doubt that this capital little guide-book will be fully appre. 
| ciated. We give two specimens of the illustrations, 


4 } F 

| Sanitary Science. As applied to the healthy construc. 
tion of Houses in Town and Country. By R. Scorr 
Burn. Glasgow and London: W. Collins. 1872, 


Mr. Scott Burn introduces on his title-page a happy 
| quotation from a recent speech of Lord Derby at Liverpool 
—‘ Sanitary instruction is even more. essential than sani. 
| tary legislation.” It is at any rate obvious that the success 
|of the latter will depend very greatly upon the prevalence 


lof the former, and we can heartily commend this little 
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GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 


(From Roney’'s “ How to Spend a Month in Ireland.”) 


than eighty illustrations of various buildings and land- 
scapes of interest are scattered throughout the pages. 
This guide was first published in 1866, but has been this 
year revised by the author of “George Geith,”” and the 
various additions that the lapse of six years has rendered 
necessary do not seem to have escaped her notice. For 
instance, in speaking of a little village called Johnstown, 
it is stated that “in the sequestered little churchyard of 
this place the late Earl Mayo, Viceroy of India, was buried 
on April 29, 1872. A good deal of valuable information is 
given respecting tourist-tickets, and the various routes to 
Ireland are fully discussed, as also are the many excur- 
sions to be taken in the Emerald Isle. The writer has 
adopted the very useful plan of telling travellers what is 
best to be done if in a certain centre they have two days 


| treatise as a means for rendering popular the principles and 
practice of sanitary science. Mr. Scott Burn writes with 
| the authority that comes from a thorough knowledge of his 
| Sanyo, and whether he treats on its application to town 
|or to country life we may follow him in confidence. He 
| does not come forward for the purpose of advocating any 
|one particular scheme for securing healthy homes, but 
places at the reader’s disposal his own life-long experience 
| and is content to admit that for some admitted evils n0 
| certain remedy has yet been found. A damp wall cannot 
be infallibly cured, and no plan for the disposal of town 
sewage is without its drawbacks. On the other hand, n0 
wall, built under proper supervision, ought to be damp, 
and there are very few places where one or other of the 
sewage systems which he explains may not te carried out 
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if the work be undertaken in a practical, common-sense | is undoubtedly in many of its aspects the most picturesque 
way. It seems to us that this little book ought to have a | part of London—that is to say, to Whitechapel. The first 
Jace on the table (not the shelves) of every landowner, | full-page plate is The Lascar's Room in “ Edwin Drood.” 
agent, and house proprietor in England, that the parish | The second shows us Wentworth-street, Whitechapel, and 
clergyman and the parish doctor should study it, and that | a little tail-piece gives A Coffee-shop in Petticoat-lane. In 
no person should attempt to build house, school, or cottage | the next chapter we have views of various markets, that of 
without a reference to its pages. We have derived some | Covent Garden being honoured with a full-page engraving, 
valuable hints from it, and are painfully aware of the fact | and Columbia, Billingsgate, the Old Borough, the New Cut, 
that if we had had the advantage of its perusal in time past | and Newport Markets being graphically represented. The 
we should have avoided many mistakes into which we have | remaining full-page is an admirable one, entitled “Off 
fallen. Billingsgate.”’ 


Hardwicke’s Shilling Handy Book of London. | Firm in the Struggle. A Novel. In three volumes. 
New edition, illustrated. Robert Hardwicke. By Emma Pickerinc, author of “Forsaking All 
This is a new edition of a most useful publication, and Others.” T.C. Newby. 1872. 
is most accurately described as “‘a plain and comprehen- These are three volumes of rather readable rubbish, 
sive guide.” All the public buildings, theatres, parks, &c. | inferior in no respects to nine-tenths of the novels that 











CAHIR CASTLE. 


(From Roney's “ How to Spend a Month in Ireland.”) 


dre catalogued and classified under their respective head- annually attain an ephemeral existence, but destitute of 
ings, with a short historical or descriptive sketch of each. any claim to particular notice. The struggle in which the 
There is an excellent index, and also a skeleton map of | firmness of the hero is exhibited is a struggle to rescue the 
London, which refers on the face of it to the page of the paternal acres from the hands of a very friendly mortgagee, 
book at which each object of interest is noticed. It will ane the success which he eventually achieves is due in no 
¢ invaluable to country visitors or foreigners entering | small degree to the self-sacrificing spirit of his sister. 
London for the first time, and is quite a model of a guide- | Indeed, Hugh and Avice D'Arcy are such perfect characters 
book; but it seems a pity that it is so much restricted to | that the novel-reader would never forgive the authoress if 
ndon proper, and we would suggest that in future | she had not accorded to them the fullest measure of justice. 
editions more space should be allotted to the varied attrac- | Imagine the iron will of a man who, when asked to accom- 
tions which lie a little beyond the immediate suburbs of | pany the idol of his affections to the meet, replies in these 
the metropolis. terms :— 


London. Part X. By Gustave Dore and BLancuarD ‘* My dear Lily,” and Hugh spoke sorrowfully, ‘I would do anything 
JERROLD. Grant and Co. to please you, not against my conscience. I cannot do that, even for 
you. I am striving for a reward, to obtain which I must work. ‘Slow 


The “ two pilgrims " take us this month again to what | and sure’ must be my motto, as well as ‘ Animosus usque ad finem.’ I 
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must not turn aside, let the temptation be ever so great—the tempter 
ever so much loved.” 

« But just for once—only this once,” pleaded Lily. 

“No; oncea resolution is broken, it is difficult to rivet the links.” 


The difficulty of this last operation being indisputable, the 
temptress goes her way and has her day’s pleasure em- 
bittered by the recollection of the loving martyr she had 
left at home. We are rather surprised that her persuasive 
arguments did not take a more practical form, for in these 
days the young lady might very well have understood that 
farmers—and Hugh was an advanced agriculturist—are 
often in the hunting-field with a view to profit as well as to 
pleasure, and that good bargains and useful friendships 
are not unfrequently made at the covert-side. However, 
it must be admitted that remarks of such a nature from 
Lily’s lips would have been discordant with the senti- 
mentality of the world in which she was living—a world so 
different from that in which our own lot has been placed 
that we are perhaps incapacitated from judging fairly of its 
inhabitants. We think, for example, that the following 
impassioned appeal from Mr. Edward de Vere is not the 
ordinary English of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. It is, if we may so say, essentially de-Vere-ish 
in style :— 

“« Avice, once more listen to me. I will not resign you. My wife you 

shall be sooner or later. Time that, perhaps, will take a little of the 
bloom from your cheek will also whiten my hair and plant wrinkles on 
my brow—but cannot diminish my esteem, my fervent love. Like the 
Patriarch of olden days, I will wait patiently for my prize. If you are 
not the light and joy of my early manhood, you shall be the revered 
partner of my declining years.” 
This is delicately put, and there is something extremely 
touching in the reference made to the gentler treatment 
which the beloved one was to receive from the hands of 
Time. A judicious application of a well-known cosmetic 
would soon restore the-lost bloom to the revered partner’s 
cheek, and Love, who is ever young, would quickly smooth 
the wrinkles on the patriarch’s brow and rival Mrs. Allen 
as an infallible Hair-Restorer. 

Miss Emma Pickering is, we suppose, a novice in the 
art of writing, and has not yet acquired a full mastery 
either of syntax or spelling. Some of her sentences are 
beyond our limited powers of analysis, and are perhaps 
intended to express by their confusion the state of the 
speaker's feelings. Unhappily, we can find no similar 
excuse for her verbal blunders, and are compelled to believe 
that she has not even a nominal acquaintance with 
Angelica “ Koffman,” or even with ‘‘Leonarda” da 
Vinci. 

Yet after all we must admit that “ Firm in the Struggle” 
is not without merits. It has a plot and plenty of action, 
virtue is rewarded and vice punished, and the morality of 
the tale is unimpeachable. The authoress seems to have 
taken Mrs. Henry Wood as her model, and will probably 
be content if she is told that she has come not far short of 
her copy. In her talent for concocting secrets she has had 
no rival ever since the days when the “ Mysteries of 
Udolpho” were written. 


The Archeological Journal. No. 113. 


Journal ot the British Archzological Association. 
June 30, 1872. 

The first of these archeological publications begins with 
an extremely interesting account of Guildford Castle by 
Mr. G. F. Clark. It will be remembered that this gentle- 
man described that building on the visit of the Institute 
there this year. One of the most noteworthy features of 





the edifice is a highly ornate mural chamber, with a Nor. 
man arcade used as an oratory. Passing over a paper by 
Mr. Kirwan on the Pre-historic Archeology of East Devon 
and Mr. Loftie on the loan collection of books, printed 
before 1600, exhibited in 1871 at the rooms of the Institute, 
we come to a paper by Mr. Hewitt on ‘ Medical Recipes 
of the 17th century,” taken from a folio volume of recipes 
belonging to Sir John Floyer, physician to Charles [I,, 
who resided near Lichfield. We transcribe a few which 
are very curious :— 

“‘ For dimness of ye Eyes eat 12 leaves of Rue in a morning with bread 
and butter, and it will very much availe. 

o Convulsions.—R. the furr of a living Bear’s belly, boil it in Aqua 
Vitz, take it out, squeeze it, and wrap it upon ye soales of ye Feet. 

‘* The Kneebone of an Hare, taken out alive and worn about the 
necke, is excellent against convulsion fitts. 

“* Head-ache.—The juice of ground-ivy, snuft up into ye nose out ofa 
spoone, taketh away ye greatest paine thereof that is. 

“For the Eyes Fourty Millepedes bruised and given in ye juice of 
Celandine is excellent good for diseases in ye Eyes of all sorts.” 
Floyer placed great reliance on the effect of cold water for 
consumption, rheumatism, &c., and considered that the 
prevalence of consumption in this country was owing to 
the abandonment of baptism by immersion. 

Mr. Planché contributes to the Journal of the Association 
a paper on the family and connections of Robert Fitz 
Gerald, the Domesday tenant of Corfe, and Mr. De G. 
Birch one on the Great Seals of William III. The latter 
is illustrated by heliotypes, a permanent process of photo- 
graphy, for the prints are executed with printer’s ink at a 
printer's press. They require no mounting, and we notice 
with pleasure these plates, representing seals and charters, 
are very successful. The process will supply a desideratum 
in archeological publications, as most sun pictures fade 
after twenty years. A communication by Mr. G. R. 
Wright has a-paper on the involuntary visit of Philip of 
Austria and Juane of Spain to Weymouth in 1506 and its 
consequences. Several very interesting papers will be 
found in the “‘ Proceedings "’ at the end of the number, 
such as on the Ale-Yard or Long Glass, by Mr. Syer 
Cuming, the Norman crypt lately discovered near Grace- 
church Street, and on anemoscopes or wind-showers—i<, 
wind-indicators. Such was the Temple of the Winds at 
Athens c. A.D. 100, thus described by Vitruvius :-— 

‘‘ Those who have paid most attention to the winds make them eight 
in number, and particularly Andronicus Cyrrhestes, who built at Athens 
an octagonal marble tower, and cut on each face the figure of the 
several winds, each being turned to the quarter from which that wind 
blows ; on the tower he erected a marble column (meta), on which he 
placed a triton of bronze, holding out a rod in.his right hand. And he 
so contrived it that the figure moved round with the wind and constantly 
stood opposite to it; the rod, which was above the figure, showed in 
what direction the wind blew.” 

The remains of the edifice are still standing. 

We have noticed these two archeological publications 
chiefly for the purpose of pointing out the curious informa 
tion of gréat interest to, though generally neglected by, the 
general reader. 


The Amateur Stage. By Benjamin Crayton. Dean 
and Son. 

Parlour Plays for Home Performance. Dean and 
Son. 


Little Plays for Little People. 
Bell and Daldy. 
Now that the evenings are drawing in, the thoughts of 
young people of both sexes are doubtless turning to the 
dramatic representations of the forthcoming winter, 4% 


By Mrs. CHISHOLM. 
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the little volumes before us give plenty of directions to our 
young amateurs, and also provide them with easily-acted 
plays. Mr. Clayton’s little book is full of most useful 
hints—how to form the stage, to make the curtains drop, 
to paint and prepare the scenes, and how to get ready 
costumes and properties ; all these branches of dramatic 
management are fully described. All these directions are 
carefully and lucidly given, and we believe that young 
amateurs can scarcely have a more useful manual than Mr. 
Clayton’s sixpenny brochure. _ 

Of the plays, we like Mrs. Chisholm’s volume best ; The 
Fairy is really a very pretty little piece. She will, how- 
ever, we think, find her speeches the better for shortening. 
Parlour Plays are written in rhyme and are easy to get 
up, though a little more care on the part of the author as 
to the quality of his verse would be a material improve- 
ment. We would suggest both to Mrs. Chisholm and the 
author of Parlour Plays that all their little dramas would 
be much improved by the introduction of plenty of songs, 
which a tolerably large experience in getting up private 
theatricals has convinced us invariably prove taking; the 
incidental music, too should be indicated and named, as 
few amateur pianists and scarcely any ladies have the 
slightest notion of selecting appropriate music. This is 
one of the great weaknesses of amateur theatricals ; any 
popular set of quadrilles will give plenty of melodies, and 
such a book as ‘“‘ Chappell’s Music of the Olden Time” 
contains a store of graceful old airs, nearly all of which 
are appropriate. 


Sarah Martin, the 
mouth. A Story of a Useful Life. 
Tract Society. 1872. 

The name of Sarah Martin has fallen into undeserved 
oblivion of late years, and yet there are few names in the 
annals of philanthropic endeavour so worthy to be had in 
remembrance. So at any rate thought an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, who, at the time of her death, found so much 
interest in her character and labours that he was induced 
to devote an article to a life which struck him as standing 
out distinct from the confused mass of ordinary existences. 
And so, most rightly, think the Committee of the Religious 
Tract Society in the present year, when, finding that their 
more immediately contemporary record of Sarah Martin’s 
usefulness was well nigh out of print, they have been 
minded to put forth a new and improved Memoir, to tell 
younger generations what she was and how she laboured, 
and, it may be, to show that before sisterhoods and societies 
coalesced to do the great work they are undoubtedly doing 
in so many diverse fields of usefulness, there were catholic- 
minded and self-sacrificing women who went about doing 
good, single-handed and almost un-seconded, and in a 
simple, loving, Christ-constrained way, did no small work 
in turning many to righteousness. We confess to having 
read Sarah Martin’s Memoir with deep interest. There 
may be two opinions as to her doctrine; there can be but 
one as to her Christian life, and, as it ever is where “life 
is real and life is earnest,’ she was not the one to let 
differences of opinion in religion stand between her and 
any others who were animated with the same spirit of 
charity and philanthropy. Born in 1791, in humble station, 
at Caister, near Great Yarmouth, she was reared and 
brought up by a widowed grandmother, who earned a living 
by glove-making. She herself was taught dress-making, 
and before she was twenty was making a business for her- 
A spirit of contrariety, or 


Prison-visitor, of Great Yar- 
The Religious 


an overdose of novel-reading, seems to have set her for a 











time against the Bible, which was her grandame’s support 
and stay, and the notice and encouragement of a clever and 
eccentric deist in her native village drove her further into 
antagonism with the faith of which she afterwards became 
a stedfast though humble instrument. We do not know 
that we ever came before upon a case of a person shutting 
the ears to the lessons of religion “on the supposition that, 
should the Bible after all be true, the less she knew of it 
the better it would be for her future state” (p. 15). Such, 
however, was Sarah Martin’s attitude of resistance until 
the sermon of a ‘‘ devout and learned minister" in the New 
Meeting House, Great Yarmouth, led her at nineteen to 
consider her course, and to become convinced of its whilom 
error. From the time of conviction she felt a life-long 
obligation to testify by her acts the belief she gained in the 
possibility of the pardon of sinners. “ As John Newton 
observed when asked whether the conversion of the heathen 
was possible, ‘I know it is, for God converted me.’ So 
also Sarah Martin was assured that the grace by which 
she herself was saved, and the sacrifice that atoned for her 
sins, and the Mediator that interceded for her, could fully 
meet the deepest want of the most defiled and depraved.” 
—Page 21. 


Full of a desire to do the contrary works, Sarah Martin, 
we find, first set her hand to the task of Sunday-school 
teaching, then a less general voluntary work than it has 
now become. At first her sphere was a Nonconformist's 
school, but afterwards in connection with the parish church 
of St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, a beautiful stained-glass 
window in which commemorates her life of charity and 
devotion, and associates the good which she did and which 
lives after her with the Parable of the Good Samaritan and 
the pious helpfulness of Dorcas. Soon she gained an entrance 
to the workhouse, and there from small: beginnings in a 
visit to a,sick woman grew to be in the place of chaplain, 
comforter and instructor to the aged, sick, and neglected 
inmates of one of those refuges for the pauper. She had 
to conquer obstacles, in unpromising instruments, and in 
lack of funds. But her energy and hopefulness were 
infectious. She won over the master, and the likeliest 
helpers to their own infinite good, and by degrees was 
rewarded in seeing a regular schoolmaster and school- 
mistress appointed to the rebuilt workhouse in 1838. We 
must pass by her collateral and subsequent educational 
endeavours, in the same locality, to notice her even greater 
work of prison visiting, a work in which, without Mrs. 
Fry’s advantages of education, station, address, and co- 
operation-of-friends, Sarah Martin has won a name beside 
Mrs. Fry. The gaols of her day, asa glance at chap. 1. 
will satisfy those who are not old enough to recollect 
them, were as wretched, as ill-conducted, as great a 
scandal to our forefathers, as were the workhouses. The 
moral corruption of the inmates was upon a par with their 
wretched and filthy bodily condition, and it never seems to 
have entered into the thoughts of the authorities that such 
a lost herd of outcasts and pariahs could possibly need the 
offices of religion, or the services of the Church. It needed 
nerve to penetrate into these pest-houses, but Sarah 
Martin had that nerve, and resolute, self-sustained (we 
mean, of course, with a reservation in‘favour of the con- 
straining force of Christ's love) stedfast woman as she 
was, she won round the most apparently hardened of the 
prisoners, and, by mingling spiritual instruction with the 
teaching of simple little handicrafts that corrected the 
great temptation and snare of idleness, taught the rough 
and reckless lot to which she ministered a lesson—in many 
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cases abiding—of love of God and love of the brethren: 
The accounts of her decision of character, of the prompt 
way in which at the slightest exhibition of stubbornness or 
inattention she would absent herself, and make her 
wretched clients feel, as Achilles did in the case of the 
Greeks, the need of her by her withdrawal, evidence the 
combination in this plain, unpretending little woman of 
average powers, of a good courage and resolution, with a 
woman’s native tact, and more than a woman’s spirit. 
Like many of the characters most eminent in the annals 
of philanthropy, she did wonders upon the slenderest 
means, and whilst with her “taking no thought for to- 
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THE MARTIN MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


(From “Sarah Martin, the Prison-visitor.”) 


morrow ” was not reckless “ waiting for something to turn 
up,” but a proper thrift as to what was in hand, anda 
dependence on God's help for one who faithfully stewarded 
that which was committed to her. And so fiends were 
raised up for her, friends who found it hard to combat her 
natural dependence, but whom she allowed to share, by 
their gifts, in that “‘ luxury of doing good ” which she her- 
self so nobly exemplified. 

The volume is full of anecdotes of her prison visiting, 
calculated to give a high impression of her natural abilities, 
her wonderful tact, and her indomitable zeal. We never 
have affected female-preachers, but it would be wrong to 
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say one word against Sarah Martin's contravention, ina 
sore stress of male instruments, of the rule “let not your 
women speak in the churches.’’ How many would have 
‘‘ gone to the bad”’ irrevocably but for her ministrations, 
whether in private and conversational appeals, or in the 
shape of written sermons, of which the sample given 
(pp. 78-91) is one which we suspect any Yarmouth clergy. 
man of the period might have been proud to preach. The 
shorter extracts from her religious compositions, whether 
in prose or verse, bewray an amount of pains and reading, 
as well as of knowledge of Scripture, which account for 
her success as well as prove her earnestness. 

Her life of usefulness terminated at the comparatively 
premature age of fifty-two years, after a severe and linger. 
ing illness, during which, beside the highest consolations, 
she seems to have enjoyed the warm sympathy and support 
of friends whom her gocdness had attracted to her. Amon 
the promoters of the memorial window above alluded to, 
and of which we transfer the illustration frem the frontis- 





YARMOUTH. 


RAMPART ROW, 


(From “ Sarah Martin, the Prison-visitor.”) 

piece to these pages, were numbered the names of Baron 
Alderson and Bishop Stanley. The Religious Tract 
Society has done well to republish this useful life. 


+ 


GERMANY. 


Proressor Dr. Victor Béhmer has reprinted his letters 
to the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung in reply to Professor 
Bischoff’s pamphlet lately mentioned by me, and published 
them under the title of “ The Study of Women, with Special 
Regard to their Study of Medicine” (Leipzig, Otto W. 
Gand). 

The same firm has simultaneously issued two publica- 
tions of a similar character, ‘“‘ Thierseele and Menschen- 
geist (Tie Animal Soul and the Mind of Man) being 49 
attempt to reconcile the Materialist with the Idealist view 
of Life,” by Professor Frederich Kérner, and “ Animal of 
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Man? a Word on the Nature and Destiny of Humanity,” 
by Dr. A. Dulk. The author very justly observes, what 
the Materialists prove by their experiments cannot be dis- 
puted, but one may differ from them in their inferences 
because these belong to the domain of logic. But it struck 
him that, while the principles of the two schools, as at 
present viewed, clash with each other, they might be easily 
reconciled by distinguishing between Soul and “ Geist” 
(Mind or Spirit). We speak instinctively of a Weltseele 
(Soul of the Universe) and Weltgeist (Spirit of the Uni- 
verse). Therein lies the whole secret. The Soul is the 
product of the activity of the senses or of the body. By 
means of the senses the latter produces perceptions, con- 
ceptions, judgments, feelings, instinctive and compulsory 
actions. These products depend on the nature of their 
principal organs, the spinal marrow and the brain. But 
on the other hand, man possesses the power of speech, is 
able by the means of language to think abstractedly, raises 
his concepts to thoughts and ideas, compulsory actions to 
expressions of his moral will, creates for himself in Art, 
Science, Religion, and the State a world of culture, which 
he opposes to nature, and thus converts the Soul into 
Spirit. Understanding becomes reason, feeling humanity, 
the impulse of the will Jaw and justice, all of which are 
developed according to logical, not physical laws. The 
soul is innate and an organic activity; by the labour of 
culture man converts his soul into mind or spirit. All that 
the Materialists assert applies to the soul, not to the mind, 
These views the author has carried out in the present 
work, treating first of the Life of the Soul, and next of that 
of the Mind or Spirit. 


The second work, as I have said before, and as the title 
shows, travels over the same ground and proceeds on the 
same principles. The author has all my sympathy when 
he, in concluding, expresses his abhorrence of war, and his, 
Iam afraid though, only too sanguine hopes of the gradual 
advent of an “everlasting peace.’ He is justly severe 
upon our modern ** Hotspurs of human butchery,’’ as he 
designates them, among whom are “ Heads of German 
schools, professors and other adherents of absolute govern- 
ment, who, complaisant towards the newly-sprung-up, 
giddy love of power and unchained selfishness, would like 
to cry up war as a new and highest epoch of culture.” One 
of the most rabid of these enthusiasts for war seems to be 
the eminent Zoologist Professor, Dr. Jager, who, proceed- 
ing from Darwinism, goes so far as to call war the source 
of all virtue, and to maintain that “without the universal 
war of extermination, the human race would not merely 
sink to the level of the ape, but even beneath it.” The 
future of man, Dulk thinks, will not be perpetual war, but 
is expressed in the noble words of the celebrated democrat, 
Johann Jacoby, ‘‘ Each for all—such is man’s duty! All 
for each—such is man’s right!” This Jacoby was one of 
the few Germans who persistently and publicly dared to 
oppose the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, and for that 
Opposition, as the reader will probably remember, had to 
suffer imprisonment. It remains to‘be seen whether he or 
his opponents were right. At present, I need not say, the 
consequences are such as humanity must deplore. But 
now-a-days nationality goes before humanity—you are first 
a German, a Frenchman, or an Englishman, and so on, 
and only in the next instance a human being. And worse 
than all, when a nationality is forced upon you which you 
reject! All that the annexists now can plead is, according 


to a recent letter in the Times, the tu quoque argument. 
uring the war strategical necessity was pleaded. We 





has but an “ Unterthanenverstand " (the understanding of 
a subject) to fall back upon, venture to set up his unin- 
formed opinion above that of his betters ? 

I have still an important work before me to notice, but 
as I am afraid I can’t do justice to it at the fag end of my 
letter, I prefer reserving it for my next. 


~~ 


FRANCE. 





Tue Red Dauphin, as Louis Veuillot wittily dubs M. 
Gambetta, has already by his outspeaking brought some of 
his friends and supporters to grief: instance those five 
impetuous and now partially degraded officers at Grenoble. 
Eighty years ago, the stump, used as he uses it, would 
have proved but a stepping-block to the platform of la 
sainte guillotine. As it is in these humaner days, it turns 
out to be merely the standpoint for the blatant egotism of 
a demagogue. The alternative presented to France just 
now is, oddly enough (expressing the fact as it actually is 
upon the lips of the people themselves) a choice between 
the ‘“‘ Republic of M. Thiers” and the “ Republic of M. 
Gambetta.” Elsewhere it may be a question as to men or 
measures. Here it is one as to men who are regarded as 
in themselves the incarnation of institutions. The elder 
statesman, as it happens, has in his favour several im- 
mense advantages. He has on his side, to begin with, 
those proverbial nine points of the law — possession. 
Again, it must be remembered also in his regard that he 
has the enormous superiority of—experience. Added to 
this he has already secured to himself what his rival is as 
yet only striving to obtain—a reputation. Nay, hardly has 
M. Thiers so much a reputation as several reputations— 
those of orator, historian, critic, admistrator. His life 
indeed is, long since, part of the history of his country. 
His works certainly are—relating, as they do, the annals 
of the Revolution, of the Consulate, and of the Empire. 
Twice before this last War, which first brought M. 
Gambetta into abrupt notoriety, M. Thiers had, as Prime 
Minister, been at the head of the Government. If it has 
been his ill-fate to jnaugurate his accession to power as 
Republican President by causing his troops to fight their 
way, sword in hand, into the capital, he himself, as 
Minister, years ago, had a chief hand in building up some 
of the most notable structures in and around Paris. Thiers 
it was who, as one may say, ministerially completed the 
Arc de l’Etoile, afterwards splintered, battered, chipped, 
and pitted by the bullets, cannon-balls, and shells hurled 
against it by his riflemen and artillerymen from the direc- 
tion of Versailles. Thiers it was in the same way who 
ministerially inaugurated both the Column of July and the 
marble fame of the Madeleine. Thiers it was who minis- 
terially originated what it was vainly hoped would save the 
capital of France thenceforth from ever succumbing to an 
invader—the vast circumvallation of her granite fortifi- 
cations. Compare with all this the petty claims to con- 
sideration of M. Leon Gambetta! A brief and utterly 
abortive dictatorship; a blustering, bullying power of 
speech, hardly to be called oratory ; a demonstration of his 
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determination to take a rise out of France when her whole 
fortunes were in extremis—by his suddenly soaring out of 
Paris in a balloon. Gambetta’s speeches recently when on 
the stump have served more glaringly than ever to slow 
the hollowness of his pretensions. Even those least favour- 
able to M. Thiers’ régime, long for its continuance inde- 
finitely if the domination of the one-eyed dictator Gam- 
betta is to be the alternative. 

The recently published “ Annuaire de I’ Economie polli- 
tique et de la Statistique” for 1871 and 1872 has made 
some curious and rather deplorable revelations. The 
double volume thus issued, by reason of very compre- 
hensible delays in bringing together the necessary docu- 
ments and illustrative information makes the exposure of 
facts we are now alluding to all the more flagrantly con- 
spicuous. M. Maurice Block has been assisted in the 
compilation of the work among other able collaborateurs 
by MM. Alphonse Courtois and Paul Boiteau. The result 
is certainly historically valuable. The losses involved by 
the War in money are estimated here in the lump and at 
the minimum, at fully ten milliards! Three milliards— 
that is, in the expenditure involved by the War in its com- 
mencement—two milliards in the losses caused by the 
requisitions and depredations with which the invaded 
departments were desolated—five milliards in the extorted 
indemnity. Added, however, to this money loss by France 
of ten milliards,- there was the loss in mén of 89,000 
officers and soldiers, who were actually killed during the 
conflict or who afterwards died of their wounds, and a 
number quite equal to that who died in France and 
Germany through mortal sickness brought on by cold ana 
privations. Altogether 178,000 lives sacrifi¢ed by that 
fatal cry a Berlin! Beyond this, the War has torn from 
France a portion of territory embracing within it 1,689 
communes, and peopled by 1,597,228 inhabitants! Thus 
reducing France from a dominion of 37,548 communes 
and of 38,367,064 inhabitants to what it actually is now— 
a state including within it 35,859 communes, and having 
26,469,836 as the full aggregate of its population. No 
wonder, in the remembrance of all this, and especially in 
the remembrance of the fact that the two noble provinces 
recently torn from France and annexed to Germany em- 
brace within them some of the most active and industrious 
of the whole French population, no wonder at all is it that 
the agonised cry wrung from the heart of every true 
Frenchman is—How can such a loss as this ever be 
valued! how can it ever be repaired ! 

The novelists of France are thinned in numbers by death, 
and are still thriving. Added to the list of those already 
lost to the present generation of readers, a list begun some 
few years back on the death of Eugene Sue and Alfred de 
Vigny, and more recently saddened in its effect by the yet 
more widely popular names of Paul de Kock and Alexanflre 
Dumas—a fresh name has recently been inscribed on the 
same catalogue. It is that of the vivacious Madame la 
Comtesse Dash, who has written at the least fifty novel- 
volumes, published by the MM. Levy Freres. It is curious 
to remember, now, that two of the principal romancists of 
the age, one in France, the other in England, are women 
of the rarest genius, each writing under the nom de plume 
of ‘George"’ — George Eliot, and Madame Dudevant, 
_ otherwise Georges Sand, 

When, I wonder, is the world to see issued at last 
through the press the long delayed autobiography of Prince 
Talleyrand! The time fixed by him in his will must surely 
by this period have very nearly expired. 








Another publication I am amazed not to have seen, long 
before this, announced. It was not simply meditated, but 
was actively preparing to my certain knowledge three or 
four years ago. I mean the Correspondence of M. de 
Lamartine. There is no earthly reason why it should not, 
any day, make its appearance. 

Just now I spoke of two female writers of conspicuous 
genius adorning the literary annals of our time in France 
and England. I have here occasion to speak of two fair 
débutantes in the former country as having very recently 
carried off the highest honours in the same réle, namely, as 
novelists. The Académie Frangaise has lately awarded 
its signal commendation to domestic stories written by 
them—to the “‘ Marthe ” that is of Mademoiselle Guerrier 
de Hampt, and to the “ Fleurange”’ of Madame Augustus 
Craven. It isa significant circumstance that ‘ Fleurange” 
is already in its eighth edition, although published, as one 
may say, but yesterday. 

A production of a very different character is now striving 

to win to itself admirers, strangely enough in the midst of 
the pilgrimages to the shrine of Notre Dame de Lourdes. 
I allude here to the ‘“‘Essais D’Historie Religieuse,” 
translated from the German of David Frederick Strauss, 
the author of the notorious Life of Christ; a translation 
penned by M. Charles Ritter, and preceded by a few words 
from M. Ernest Renan by way of introduction. 
_ Apropos to the late startling marriage of the ex-Carmelite 
monk, M. Charles Loyson, late the Pére Hyacinthe, a 
curious book, published now some ten years ago, has been 
recently recalled to popular recollection by one of the 
writers in Le Soir. It is spoken of by him as evidently, to 
his view, no mere dream of a novelist’s imagination, but as 
bearing about it all the appearance of being the veritable 
diary of a good priest calling himself ‘Abbé Lemarec. A 
fiction pur et simple (in one sense at least) was the narra- 
tive entitled “‘ Un Prétre Marié,” penned by M. Barbey 
d’Aurevilly. Not so, according to the writer in Le Soir, 
was the work he is here referring to, called ‘‘ Tentations 
d’un Curé de Campagne.” He even couples it as in some 
measure akin in sentiment with the exquisite revelation of 
SZugénie de Guerin—with this difference of course between 
them, that whereas the latter faithfully mirrored a soul of 
absolute serenity, the former, according to his account of 
it, was, in a manner, the impartial and courageous exam- 
ination of a troubled conscience, a conscience sorely 
tempted, but at last triumphant. One extract from the 
book is sufficiently striking to be here quoted. It is this— 
‘‘Marier le prétre, c'est rendre le sacerdoce eunuque. 
L’homme de la femme ne peut étre l'homme de Dieu. _ Si 
c’est l'amour qui propage l'espéce, c’est lui aussi qui la 
maintient par le sacrifice et le dévodment.”’ 

Next to seeing M. Adrien de Courcelles’ highly sensa- 
tional drama of love and fury, entitled Pierre Manbert, at 
the Gymnase, is to read Jules Janin’s account of it in the 
feuilleton of the F¥ournal des Débats. Next to it, say I? 
Before and beyond it by a league or two. It is superb— 
the criticism, that is, not the drama; it is the great Jules 
at his best, that pink and pearl and pattern of Parisian 
feuilletonists. 

cai 


THE MAGAZINES. 





The Argosy has some verses by Dora Lynch on ae 
Aged,” and others on Beethoven's last words, “| a 
hear in Heaven.” Johnny Ludlow tells a story of schoo 
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life. “A Sketch from Life” and ‘Miss Douglas” are 
well told. ‘‘ The History of the Novel in England” is too 
wide a subject to be compressed into five pages. 

Aunt Fudy contains a parable called ‘“‘ The Iron-wood 
Tree and the Parasite.” S.H. Gatty brings to an end 
«Hunting Grounds of our Youth.” H.C. Jordan writes 
on Mimicry. 

Art gives “ My Portrait,” by O. Scholderer, the picture 
ofa young girl looking at her own likeness, whilst it is still 
onthe easel. ‘‘ Smugglers on the Coast of Sussex One 
Hundred Years Ago” is the title of the next plate. It is 
from the picture by A. Davis Cooper. The third is Mr. 
Weekes’ bust of “‘ A Sailor Boy” in the International Exhi- 
bition. 

The Art $ournal’s three full-page engravings are Cope’s 
earlier picture of “Othello relating his adventures,” Van 
Ostade’s “‘ The Alchemist,” and Durham's sculpture, “‘ A 
Dip in the Sea.” The first of these appeared in the 
Academy Exhibition of 1853, and is admirable in many 
ways, more especially perhaps in depicting the different 
expressions of the two listeners. The letter-press opens 
with a short sketch of Diabolic Art by Mr. R. Main. 
James T. Linnell is the British artist whose style and 
character Mr. Dafforne treats of in this number. Mr. J 
Piggot writes on the Shrine of St. Alban. Mr. Llewellynn 
Jewitt gives a description of the Ipswich Museum, together 
with an engraving by Cruikshank of the Ducking Stool. 
In a paper on Jewish Art at the Vienna Exhibition we are 
informed that a model of the Tabernacle will be shown 
there, the modeller being Herr Conrad Schick, of Jeru- 
salem. The Illustrated Catalogue of the International 
Exhibition contains engravings of silver work by Messrs. 
Cristolfe, of Paris, bronzes by Barbedienne, jewellery by 
Messrs. Howell and James, White and Campbell, and two 
racing prizes by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, of great beauty 
of design. 

Blackwood’s opens with a story called ‘‘ The Parisians,” 
by the author of “The Coming Race.” The Paris 
described is the Paris of the present day, and the story is 
written with the author’s usual vigour. To William 
Smith, an old and valued contributor to the pages of 
Magazines, there is a fitting “In Memoriam.” Two 
imitations of odes of Horace, “ Mecenas atavis’’ and 
“Quem tu Melpomene,” the former describing England of 
the present day, the latter in honour of golf, are highly 
spirited, but the former is sadly spoilt by the hideous 
solecism, ‘like my dog and I.” 

The British Controversialist, as we have before this 
observed, deserves to be better known than it is. The 
present number gives a short life of Archdeacon Paley. In 
addition to other useful papers, the speciality of the maga- 
zine, that of admitting affirmative and negative articles on 
the same subject, is carried out on three important ques- 
tions—{1) Should the Liquor Traffic be Suppressed? (2) 
Ought the Reading of the Bible to be prohibited in Rate- 
aided Schvols? and (3) Ought the Church to be Disestab- 
lished and Disendowed ? 

“Little Kate Kirby” is the title of a new story by the 
author of “Anne Judge” in this month’s Cassell’s, and 
Hesba Stretton brings ‘‘ The Doctor's Dilemma ” to a close. 
Captain Burton describes a journey to Hebron and what 
he saw there in “‘ A Ride in the Holy Land.” Miss Mete- 
yard gives the very needful warning, ‘‘ Spare the Coals.” 

mongst the verses are some by Gerald Massey. The 
author of that charming story, “‘ Patty,” has a very disap- 
pointing little tale, called ‘‘ Victoire’s Faith.’’ Last but 
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not least, Professor Fawcett discusses ‘‘ The Poor Law 
and the Poor.”’ 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine has two interesting 
papers on Museums and on “ The Big Trees and the 
Yosemite. Two articles are devoted to ladies, ‘‘ Govern- 
ment Examination for Women in France,” and “ Some- 
thing about Women.” The two serials, ‘* Woven of Many 
Threads” and “ Gold Elsie,” are continued. 

The Churchman's Shilling Magazine gives as a frontis- 
piece a good engraving of the Pantheon at Rome. George 
Wither is the hymn-writer treated of by the editor this 
month. Miss Doudney concludes her little story of “« Mark's 
Temper.” The Rev. John Hayes writes allegorically on 
Holiness as ‘‘ The King’s Highway.” An account of the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to Tahiti is given. A.C. Hay- 
ward gives an excellent translation of ‘The Waters of 
Paradise,” from the German of Karl Gerok. 


Chambers’ fournal has a paper on the Secret Police of 
Paris, containing some curious stories of that wonderful 
body. ‘Ancient Musical Instruments” gives an account 
of the collection at Kensington. ‘ The Last Half-Century 
of the Stage”’ is a résumé of Mr. Planché’s amusing auto- 
biography. ‘ Livingstone’s Discoveries’’ is another of 
the articles. 

Colburn’s strongly advocates the doing away with the 
censorship af the stage in a paper headed “ Magister 
Jocorum.”” There is much that is true in the arguments 
advanced, though we cannot see that the abolition of the 
censorship would lead, as the writer supposes, to the 
establishment of a National Theatre. Sir John Bowring 
gives the translation of a story entitled “Twenty Years 
Ago.”’ Mr .Maurice Davies has a very short paper on the 
allegories of the month. Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s story, 
‘“‘ Boscobel,” and “* The Garden and Spring” still run their 
course. 

In the Contemporary Father Dalgairns answers the ques- 
tion, “Is God Knowable?” in the affirmative—of course 
in a certain sense. The Rev. J. B. Mayor begins a series 
of papers on the Ethics of Ritual. Mr. Thornton has an 
article on Huxleyism, written with great fairness, temper, 
and ability. Mr. Greg treats of the Special Beauty Con- 
ferred by Imperfection and Decay in a pleasant, but far too 
brief paper. Professor Tyndall and the author of “ Hints 
towards a Serious Attempt to Estimate the Value of the 
‘Prayer for the Sick’’’ again put forward their feeble (in 
this case) plea for attempting to make Providence undergo 
a sort of competitive examination, and Dr. M’Cosh, Presi- 
dent of the Princeton College, United States, answers a 
proposal with which it is painful to see such a name as 
Professor Tyndall connected. 

We have again to commend a very good number of the 
Cornhill. The best paper, on ‘* The Origin of Shakes- 
peare’s Tempest,” gives a good résumé of the various 
theories on the subject drawn from a recent work by the 
German critic, Meissner. That Shakespeare borrowed a 
great deal from the Schéne Sidea of Jacob Ayrer, is we 
think conclusively made out; the whole paper is very 
curious and interesting. ‘“‘On Gardening” is a very 
pleasant essay by Sir J. W. Kaye. We agree with the 
author’s wish for a ‘professional horticulturist.” “A 
few words about Coal "’ are comforting to read in the present 
time of scarcity. ‘‘ Wandering Troubadours”’ and “ Le- 
gends of Old America” are both well worth perusal. Miss 
Thackeray’s serial is continued, and ‘“‘ The Last Master of 
an Old Manor-House ” concluded. 

The Day of Days sets a good example by preferring to 
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give some favourite lines of Wordsworth’s rather than 
insert inferior original “ poetry.”” The Rev. J. G. Wood's 
descriptions of animal life are always good, but how “ The 
Locust” comes under the heading, ‘‘ Leaves of Christian 
Biography, Epochs in Church History,” &c., we do not 
quite see. Even a locust would hardly eat such leaves as 
these. 

Fraser's opens with an article on ‘‘ Peasant Proprietors,” 
which subject meets with further illustration in another 
paper, on “The Public Lands of the United States.”’ 
« Luxury” is a very fair, thoughtful, and suggestive paper. 
* Horace Greeley”” comes in for a well-deserved word of 
commendation. The Rev. M. G. Watkins discourses 
pleasantly of his adventures with a Trout Rod. Mr. E. W. 
Gosse writes somewhat cursorily on Norwegian Poetry 
since 1814. Thereis a good deal that is true but not much 
that is new in an article on the Irish Roman Catholic 
Laity. 

The Gentleman’s continues “‘ The Isles of the Amazons,” 
by Joaquin Miller. Mr. Charles Mathews is the first of 
the two actors whose style is criticised in the independent 
manner that has made a reputation for these papers on 
Players of Our Day. Mr. Webster is the second criticised, 
but we cannot help thinking that he receives here far more 
praise than his acting deserves. Edward Capern writes 
“A Midsummer Story.” There are many very useful 
hints in a paper on “ The Art of Novel Writing.” 

Golden Hours continues its excellent serial stories and 
papers. Amongst them is noticeable ‘* Ups and Downs of 
a Painter’s (Haydon’s) Life,’’ edited by the author of 
‘* Mary Powell.”” A. M. Jeaffreson gives a short account 
of Karl Gerok and his writings. Mr. Goodhart discusses 
Promise and Performance. 

Good Words has some improvisings from the pen of its 
late lamented editor. Mr. Charles Tennyson Turner gives 
some simple lines on “ Our New Village Clock.” Dr. 
Carpenter discourses on ‘‘A Piece of Chalk.” Sir Arthur 
Helps gives some of his ever welcome “ Conversations of 
Certain Friends in Council.” The two specimens given 
this month of “ Serbian Folk Lore,” are very good. 

Good Words for the Young has, at least, one paper 
which all the young should read, and the hint in which 
they should obey. It is called “The Little Prisoners *— 
these very little prisoners may be seen at 19, Queen’s 
Square, Bloomsbury. “My Midnight Visitor” is a yery 
amusing adventure. Matthew Browne writes ‘ very 
seriously ” on Exactitude. 

Grave and Gay is not an improvement on the last 
number. The most noteworthy paper is that on ‘“ Love 
and War” by Frederick Tennyson, verses which our 
readers must have already seen quoted. ‘There-are trans- 
lations of two of Schiller’s earlier poems. Hope Douglas 
has some very poor and meaningless lines, entitled 
** Mirabile Dictu.” 

Home Words has a paper by the Editor, on ‘ Our 
Japanese Visitors, headed by a likeness of two Japanese 
nobles. Amongst the other papers is the account of the 
descent of a mine at Dudley, by a Lady. 

Little Folks has its usual large stock of children’s 
pictures, among which is a capital portrait of Mr. Horned 
Owl, as a country gentleman. 

London Society gives a paper on ‘“ Travel to the Norman 
Land,” by Mr. Henry Blackburn. Mark Hardcastle has a 
story of four ladies called “We four.” With the writer of 
an article on the actual condition of France, who sees the 
only hope of safety for her troubles present and to come in 











” throws 
out a “Hint to Society.” Mr. G. Cruikshank, jun., hag q 
page of well drawn heads, ‘ Sketches in the East.” ir 
Charles Young contributes ‘“‘An Autumn Idyll.” The 
‘* Talk of the Town,” by Fred Lavell, is very good. 

Mission Life, with accustomed ability, discusses such 
questions as ‘‘Our Working Classes,’ and “ Diocesan 
Organisation,”’ Clerical Incomes, &c., amongsts its home 
subjects. Foreign Missionary Life in New Zealand, 
Japan, and Newfoundland is treated of, and the illustra. 
tions given help to realize the pictures. 

Old Merry’s Monthly gives as a coloured frontispiece, 
*‘ Autumn,” drawn by J. D. Watson. Old Merry speaks a 
good word for Mr. Cook, the excursionist. Mr. D. W., 
Allport describes an ascent of the Finster-Aarhorn. 

Our own Fireside contains a paper on “ Our Japanese 
Visitors,” by the Editor. Mr. Wilton gives a very 
excellent critique of Mr. Stone’s poems. The Rev. F. 0, 
Morris contributes two papers, one being anecdotes of 
animals, and the other, * All the Articles of the Darwinian 
Faith.” We are glad to see so able a naturalist again 
entering the list against Darwinism. 

The People’s is an excellent number. Captain Palmer 
continues his ‘‘ Recent Explorations in the Peninsula of 
Mount Sinai.” Dr. Adams has some “ Notes on the 
Migration of Birds.” The Rev. J. O. W. Haweis sends a 
parable called ‘ Udisthera,’’ ‘ Old Curiosity Shops in 
Belgium,” ‘The Bellini,’ Adventures in Search of a 
Loan,” and “The Coolie,” are amongst the remaining 
papers. 

Several of the poems in this Month’s Quiver are above 
the average, amongst them we may mention, “Clover 
Chains,” by Louisa Crow (with a pretty illustration), 
“By the Stream,” by E. Claxton, “In the Twilight 
Hours,” by A, H. Baldwin, and ‘“ Near the Arch,” by 
Alessie Bond. 

The St. ¥ames’ contains an account of Saratoga, in a 
paper by Mr. E. Hepple Hall, headed ‘“* A Week at an 
American Water Cure.” Sir John Bowring adds fresh 
flowers to his ‘‘ Nosegay,” in the shape of translations 
from the Mongolian, Magyar, Romaic, Moravian, and from 
the Vedas. The writers of “‘ Under the Red Cross,” begin 
a series on “Modern Minor Prophets. There is an 
interesting account of Sonora, called a glimpse of the 
“Far West.” 

The St. Paul’s concludes “John Mardon, Mariner,” by 
the author of St. Abe and his Seven Wives. Mr. C. Fraser 
Tytler, begins a Roman story, “ Filippo, Painter.” Charles 
Camden continues his warderings in Sussex. J. Leicester 
Warren writes in blank verse, “‘ The Cardinal’s Lament," 
Easter Day. 1872. Senlac translates well ‘‘ The Song of 
Altabhiskar,” from the Basque. Some remarks “ At the 
Philharmonic,” are singularly poor, and meaningless, 
though the writer, we fear, would consider them humorovs. 

The Sunday gives a short life of Fletcher of Madeley. 
Dr. Guthrie describes The Cripple Boys’ Home, ® 
Wright's Lane, High Street, Kensington. The Rev. S. 
Stone has a very short poem on “ Love and Adoration, 
and Dr. Monsell some lines on “ Echo.” Dr. Vaughan 
contributes one of his thoughtful sermons. The present 
number commences a new volume. 

Temple Bar gives us the opening of a tale by Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, “‘The New Magdalen,” which promise 
to be interesting. ‘‘ The Man with the Nose ” is a mesment 
story, which is of course said to be true; it is too slightly 
worked out. Mr. Henry Kingsley gives us a story % 
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Australian life called ‘‘ My Landladies’.’’. Mr. Kingsley is 
always worth reading when writing on Australian life, and 
isless addicted to writing nonsense than when he writes 
about French boys. ‘* Supported by Voluntary Contribu- 
tions” is an American protest against (amongst other 
things) that necessity for “ tipping” everybody, which even 
we English find unpleasant; it is, however, a little 
exaggerated in parts. The rest of the papers are of the 
ysual Temple Bar style. 

The Victoria has a paper on Wearing the Daisy, by 
Mrs. Law, suggested by the Carlists having taken the 
daisy as their emblem, in allusion to Marguerita, wife of 
Don Carlos. The farewell soirée to Miss Faithfull, before 
her leaving for America is described. In a short paper is a 
good defence of Dancing. 





THE THEATRES. 


PRINCESS’. 


Mr. CHATTERTON deserves great credit for his Shakes- 
pearian revivals at this house. Mr. Phelps is now one of 
the best exponents of our national poet, and though 
possessing but little real dramatic genuis, is a thoroughly 
finished and conscientious artist. Mr. Creswick who 
shares the leading parts with Mr. Phelps, is another 
veteran, who though somewhat rougher in manner than 
Mr. Phelps, still stands in the foremost ranks of our tragic 
actors. Othello, which commenced the representations, 
has been given with Mr. Phelps and Mr. Creswick 
representing alternately Iago and the injured Moor: of 
the two respective impersonations, we prefer Mr. Creswick 
as Othello, and Mr. Phelps as Iago, the bluntness of 
the soldier, and the crafty cunning of Iago being well 
brought out by both actors. Mr. H. Crellin who, with 
study and attention will take high rank, is a very fair 
Cassio, and Miss Rose Leclercq is perhaps as good a 
Desdemona as the stage now supplies. The rest of the 
actors are not very striking. 

The Merchant of Venice was one of the favourite 
“revivals” of Mr. Charles Kean, and Shylock was by 
many considered his best part, and its performance is very 
creditable to the present company. Mr. Phelps’ Shylock is 
well known to all playgoers. Mr. Creswick, who takes the 
part of the Jew alternately with Mr. Phelps, though he does 
not attempt to render the cringing, abject side of the charac- 
ter, acts with great finish, his acting in the Trial scene, being 
teally of very high merit. But to represent thoroughly the 
“Jew that Shakespeare drew,” can only be possible to one 
actor out of a thousand, such as. Macklin, and in our own 
times to such an actor as Mr. Robson. Miss Amy 
Roselle is a very good representative of Portia in the 
serious scenes, but she raises her voice unpleasantly, and 
speaks much too fast in the lighter portions ; a little more 
repose would make hers a very good performance. Mr. 
Barsby is a lively Gratiano, Mr. McIntyre a somewhat 
heavy Antonio; on the other hand, the representative of 

assanio, except in the scene of the choice of the caskets, 
Was unsatisfactory. The race of Shakespearian comedians: 
a8 apparently died out, and Launcelot Gobbo should not 

Played like a low comic part in a modern farce. We 
must commend both scenery and dresses, which were new 
wy appropriate. We wish Mr. Chatterton every success 
or his Shakespearian performances. : 
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DRURY LANE. 

The Lady of the Lake has undergone various adapta- 
tions, both by dramatic and burlesque authors ; among the 
latter must be reckoned Mr. Andrew Halliday -himself. 
His version was produced at the Adelphi, with Miss 
Furtado as the heroine, Mrs. Mellon as FitzJames, and Mr. 
J. L. Toole as Roderick Dhu, whose representation of that 
chieftain as a snuff-shop Highlander, will always rank with 
his best bits of burlesque acting. The Drury Lane play 
relies principally on its spectacular effects and magnificent 
scenery, and would be equally successful if produced 
merely as an operatic piece without any dialogue. Indeed, 
Mr. Halliday’s dialogue is of the most extraordinary kind 
possible. Sometimes striving to be blank verse, sometimes 
mere prose, sometimes repeating the original lines of 
Scott, sometimes fully echoing them, it served principally 
to while away the time between the various grand “ sets.” 
And the acting was of by no means a high class, and in 
fact, there was but little scope afforded for dramatic force. 
Miss Maria Jones was a pleasing Ellen, and in a better 
part will doubtless prove a great acquisition to the London 
stage, as an actress; she would, however, do well to omit 
her songs. Mr. H. Sinclair, a really good actor in 
comedy, witness his performance of the Doctor in Nos 
Intimes, was a melodramatic Roderick Dhu, though the 
part is not all in his line, and the gentleman who played 
FitzJames seemed under the impression that he was acting 
in a farce; his performance in the final scene, where 
Ellen pleads for her lover's life, was in bad taste. He should 
have reminded the audience as Mr. Robson used to do in 
The Wandering Minstrel, that it was “‘ not a comic piece.” 
Miss Kathleen Irwin plays and sings nicely as the “ crazed 
Lowland Maid.’ But the scenery would make amends for 
any amount of bad acting. The panorama of Loch 
Katrine is a really exquisite series of views; the view of 
Stirling Castle is very fine, and all the Highland scenes 
are worthy of the highest praise. An incantation scene 
is most magnificent, and it is difficult to conceive how 
Mr. Beverley can possibly excel it for the Christmas 
pantomime. It is a scene every one should see: the effect 
produced by the aerial groups of spirits, and the lurid light 
playing over the strange bands of spectres below can 
scarcely be forgotten. The music is generally well arranged 
and selected by Mr. Levey, and the groupings of the 
crowds, especially the upstarting of Roderick’s clan, 
admirably carried out. 


——————E—— 


NEW MUSIC. 





Ballad. “Say Farewell and Go.” Alfred Plumpton. (Weippert 
and Co.) An expressive melody in the minor mode, effective, 
though not altogether original, recalling as it does the manner 
generally, and in the first bar the actual detail of Mendelssohn's 
charming Andante for the piano in A minor. The cadence with 
the word “ Farewell ” repeated is happy and elegant, though the 
version given in the first verse is preferable to that in the second, 
which recalls the last cadence in Schubert’s “ Wanderer.” 

“ Put Me in my Little Bed.” Arranged for the pianoforte by E. 
F. Rimbault. (Metzler and Co.) A musicianly and well-considered 
transcription of a popular melody, which is nowhere overloaded 
and everywhere carefully and judiciously written. 

“Carrie Valses.” Carl Weippert. (Weippert and Co.) Con- 
sist of an introduction and several figures, after the usual plan ; 
the melodies are, we presume, taken from popular songs, and the 
whole will be found good to dance to. : 

Song. “The Well of Ardennes.” Words by Bishop Heber. 
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Music by A. Dawson. (Augener and Co.) A good song, with 
good points as the enharmonic return to the original key on the 
second line of pages 2 and 4. 

The Piccadilly Polka. A.H. Nicholson. (Stead and Co.) Very 
well written and effective, though the subjects of the intro- 
duction, the initial phrase of the Polka, and the theme of the 
trio recall popular songs. 

“La Belle du Chasse” Galop. W.H. Birch. (B. Williams.) 
Has spirit and one or two tuneful and effective sentences. 

Song. ‘Love Wins Love.” Kate Lucy Ward, (Stead and Co.) 
Though weak at points, there are excellent ideas in this song, 
especially we commend the tuneful initial phrase. 

“* Write Me a Letter from Home.” Arranged for the pianoforte 
by A. H. Brown. (B. Williams.) A clear, easy transcription, 
adapted to young players and small hands. 

Valse. ‘“* Covaline.” Edmond Wiehler. (Stead and Co.) Musi- 
cianship and forethought are shown in the introduction and coda, 
and all the themes are elegant and effective. 


Among the signs of life still displayed by English opera should 
be mentioned a clever and sparkling little two-act comic opera, 
A. Suitor at Sea, the composition of an organist, Mr. R. T. 
Wilmot. The libretto was furnished by Miss Blanche Reives, 
the well-known soprano. A Suitor at Sea has been heard, with 
success we understand, in Edinburgh, Worcester, Wolverhamp- 
ton, and elsewhere in the provinces, having been sustained by an 
efficient company and a small orchestra. Surely the managers 
of the smaller London theatres might with advantage give this 
and similar short works a hearing. The production of such 
operettas is attended with small expense, and Mr. Wilmot, the 
composer of A Suitor at Sea, is accredited with sufficient repu- 
tation as a musician to sanction the experiment in the case of 
his new work, especially as it comes stamped with a provincial 
success of some mark. 


. 
> 





LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Mark Twatn’s début the other day at the Sheriffs’ dinner seems 
to have been a terrible disappointment. Newspaper reporters 
tell us his reply was “ humorous.” These gentlemen must have 
peculiar notions of humour. After-dinner speeches are generally 
expected to be humorous, but Mark Twain’s speech was the 
exception. Perhaps, as he said, if he had a fortnight’s notice, 
instead of half-an-hour, he could have made a speech. And 
then there was his nasal Twang—a peculiarity of which 
American gentlemen and ladies are getting rid very rapidly. 
A funny writer, such is our moral, should rarely speak in public. 
Now that Dickens is dead, we candidly confess that we do not 
know one of them—and we have heard them all—who can make 
an amusing after-dinner speech. Perhaps George Francis Train 
might, if he had not become, as he tells us, the great statesman of 
his day, and if he were not sure of being President of the United 
States in 1876. 

Already people are beginning to look forward to the new year. 
We may venture to announce one new magazine, at any rate, for 
the rst of January. It will be for the working classes—that is, 
for the more intelligent of them, and will be edited by one of 
their best friends—a gentleman well known for political philan- 
thropy and well known all over the land. 

It is pretty certain that the long-desired and anxiously awaited 
narrative of Mr. Stanley's adventure in search of Livingstone 
will not be ready for another month. The reason of the delay 
is, we understand, the slow progress made by the artists. It 
will contain about fifty engravings, many of them of a page 
each. 

Mr. Southgate, author of “‘ What Men have said of Women,” 
“Many Thoughts of Many Minds,” &c., will have ready by 
Christmas a very handsome bridal volume, profusely illustrated 
by Mr. J. D. Cooper, the eminent engraver. It will be dedicated 
(by permission) to the Princess of Wales. 

We hear Dr. Thompson's work on “Deep Sea Fishing” is 
slowly approaching completion, and may be expected to appear 
towards the end of the year. From what we hear, it will be 
deeply interesting. There are strange things at the bottom of 
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the sea according to the doctor’s experience, and in his work he 
will give us the result of many years. 

We understand that the admirable sketches of “ Unorthodox 
London,” which have been for some time past appearing in the 
Daily Telegraph, are being prepared for publication in a separate 
form by the writer. 

A version of de Portefeuille Rouge is now being played in Boston 
and New York. This is the play on which Messrs. Charles 
Reade and Dion Boucicault were said to have founded their 
original novel and drama of “ Foul Play,” both written about five 
years back. 

It is curious to see how tastes differ. A hundred years ago 
men were ashamed of being novelists. One of the most 
successful of them was Hutton’s friend, Robert Bage. He wrote 
“Mount Henneth,” for which he got £30. His second work 
was “Barham Downs.” His others were “The Fair Syrian,” 
‘James Wallace,” “‘ Man as He Is,” “* Hermspring; or, Man as 
He Is Not.” Most of them were republished in Germany, yet 
we find the author ashamed of his fame. In a letter to Hutton 
in 1792, he writes :—“ I have taken great pains and sunk money 
to law in the price not to be known any more as a novel writer, 
The title of the last I even concealed from my sons, and yet the 
report goes strongly that ‘ Man as He Is’ is mine.” In our time 
to be a novelist seems to be the crowning glory of the manof 
letters. 

In our last issue we had a little paragraph about prices paid 
for advertising. In looking over our note-book since, we find we 
omitted one almost unparalleled fact—namely, that on one 
occasion as much as {800 were paid by a music publisher in 
London for the back page of the Illustrated London News. 

The distinguished surgeon, Sir Henry Thompson, is now in 
Suffolk sketching in the Gainsborough country, that beautiful 
country on the banks of the Orwell. Sir Henry is an artist 
hereditarily, and more than once, we believe, his studies in that 
line have adorned the Royal Academy Exhibition. 

It is expected that the Laureate’s new volume of poems will 
be “subscribed” on the 16th of this month. 

The other day a writer in Land and Water quoted one of 
our most popular writers on Natural History. A handsome 
reward was offered if any one could show the book in which the 
passage occurred. The writer was found to be White, and the 
passage was taken from his well known “ History of Selborne.” 
It is to be feared the present writers on Natural History don't 
study the old masters as they ought. 

The Furniture Gazette is the latest trade organ announced. 

The author of “Paul of Tarsus,” a work recently published 
considers the Apostle’s “thorn in the flesh ” was neuralgia 

The letters on Australia appearing from time to time in the 
Daily Telegraph under the signature of “ An Antipodean” are by 
Mr. Anthony Trollope. 

Mr. George Cruikshank has just completed his eightieth 
year. The venerable artist is in excellent health—physically and 
morally. 

The Christmas number of the Christian World Magazine, ina 
handsome wrapper, will contain stories by Emma Jane Wor 
boise, Mary Anne Farningham, Maggie Symington, and other 
popular lady writers. 


——E 
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Edited by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. George Wrottesley, Royal Engineer 
2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 7 

Our Work in Palestine ; A History of the Researches conducted in 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land by Captains Wilson, Anderson, Warren, 
&c. Illustrated. Fecap. 8vo. 

A Search after Sunshine ; a Visit to Algeria in 1871. By Lady Her 
bert. Square crown 8vo. With Illustrations. ‘ 

A Lady of the Last Century; Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. Including 
Letters of Mrs. Montagu never before published. Edited by Dr. Dor 
F.S.A. 8vo. 

A Scamper to Sebastopol and Jerusalem. By James Creagh. 8¥ 
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Doctors and Patients: or Anecdotes of the Medical World and Curi- 
osities of Medicine. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

Turning Points in Lite. By the Rev. Frederick Arnold. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. 


A New and Popular Edition of South Sea Bubbles. By the Earl and 


the Doctor. Crown 8vo. 
Dene Hollow. A New and Popular Edition. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Crown 8vo. 


Frank Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural History. People’s Edition. 
4 vols., fcap. 8vo. 

Professor Yonge’s English-Latin and Latin-English Dictionary. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 

The Lives of Wits and Humourists. 
F.S.A. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

President Thiers’ History of the Great French Revolution. 
With Engravings by Greatbatch. 


New Edition. By John Timbs, 


5 vols. 
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Guess Me. A grand and most complete Collection of Conundrums, 
&c. By Frederick D’Arnos Planche, and Illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank and others. Crown 8vo. 

Famous Fairy Tales of all Nations. Illustrated by Richard Doyle, 
Esq. Engraved by E. and G. Dalziel, Isabel Thompson, and W. T. 
Green. Crown 8vo. 

Dogs ; their Points, Whims, Instincts, and Peculiarities, with a Retros- 
pection of Dog Shows, illustrated with over Sixty Photographs of Prize 
Dogs. Edited by Henry Webb and others. 

A Series of New Sixpenny Tale Books, with Frontispiece, in Oil 
Colors. By A. M. Sargeant. 

Illustrated Ditties of the Olden Time. 
gravings illustrating the old Nursery Ditties. 


With beautiful Steel En- 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 


History of Christian Theology to the Apostolic Age. By Edward 
Reuss. Translated from the German by Annie Harwood. Preface and 
Notes by R. W. Dale, M.A. Vol. I., 8vo. 

The Story of the Earth and Man. In a Series of Sketches of the 
Geological Periods. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D. Crown 8vo., with 
Illustrations. 

An Expositor’s Note Book; or, Brief Essays on Obscure and Misread 
Scriptures. By Samuel Cox. Crown 8vo. 

Plain Pulpit Talk. By Thomas Cooper, author of “ The Purgatory 
of Suicides,” &c. Crown 8vo. 

The History of Christian Doctrine. 
Translated by Anné Harwood. 8vo. 

Christian Dogmatics; a Handbook for Academical Instruction and 
Private Study. By J. J. van Oosterzee, D.D. Translated by the Revs. 
J. W. Watson, B.A., and M. J. Evans, B.A. 

The Mormons and the Silver Mines. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. 


By E. de Pressensé, D.D. 


A History of Philosophy from Thales to the Present Time. By Dr. 
Friedrich Ueberweg. Vol. II. Modern Philosophy. 8vo. 
The Romance of the Streets. By a London Rambler. Fcap. 8vo. 


Una; or, the Early Marriage. A Domestic Story. By Harriette 

wra. Crown 8vo. 

Deignton Farm: a Poem. By Thomas Bradfield. Crown 8vo. 

Mary: a Poem. By C. P. Craig. Feap. 8vo. 

Heart Thoughts. By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. 
Feap. 8vo. 

Heart Culture. By the same Author. 

The Preacher’s Lantern, Vol. II. (1872). 
Paxton Hood. 


Fcap. 8vo. 
Edited by the Rev. E. 


Messrs. Lockwood and Co. 


The Bridal Bouquet. Culled in the Garden of Literature. By Henry 
Southgate, author of “ Many Thoughts of Many Minds.” Small 4to. 


Gone Before. A Manual of Consolation for the Mourner. By the 
same Author. Feap. 8vo. 

The Water-Supply of Cities and Towns. By William Humber. 
Imperial 4to. 


An Outline of the Method of Conducting a Trigonometrical Survey. 
His Excellency Major-General Frome, R.E. Fourth Edition. 
Royal 8vo. 
A Series of Metric Tables. 
Edition, 8vo. 
The Civil Service Handbook of English Literature. By H. A. 
Dobson. 


‘The Mineral Surveyor and Valuer’s Complete Guide.. By William 
Lintern. With Diagrams. 

Theory of Compound Interest and Annuities. With Tables of 
Logarithms. By Fedor Thoman. New Edition. 

The Naval Architect's Manual of Design. 


By C. H. Dowling, C.E. New 


Illustrated. By Francis 


Igar and Adrian Vizetelly. " 


Messrs. Longman and Co. 


Memoirs of Baron Stockmar. By his Son. Translated from the 
German. Edited by Professor Max Miiller. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

Notes on the River Basins of the British Isles. By Robert A. 
Williams. 16mo. 

Memoir of George Edward Lynch Cotton, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta, 
and Metropolitan. With Selections from his Journals and Correspond- 
ence. Edited by Mrs. Cotton. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Causality; Or, the Philosophy of Law Investigated. By the Rev. 
George Jamieson, B.D. Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. 

The Witch of Nemi, and other Poems. By Edward Brennan. 
Crown 8vo. 

The Social Growths of the Nineteenth Century. An Essay in the 
Science of Sociology. By F. Reginald Statham. Crown 8vo. 


Mr. Macintosh 


Memoir and Remains of the late Rev. J. B. Owen, Vicar of St. Jude’s, 
Chelsea. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 

The Path of Peace. By the Rev. 
Small 8vo. 

The City which hath Foundations. By A. M. James. New Edition. 

Sick-Bed Services. By the late Canon Hawkins. Second Edition. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 


The Picture Gallery of Modern English Art. Twenty beautiful and 
permanent Photographs after the most celebrated English Painters, with 
descriptive Letter-press. 1 vol., demy 4to. 

The Picture Gallery of Sacred Art. Containing Twenty very fine 
Examples in Permanent Photography after the Old Masters, with 
descriptive Letter-press. Demy 4to. 

The Sea-Gull’s Rock. By Jules Sandeau, of the French Academy. 
Translated by Robert Black, M.A. With 79 Woodcuts. Royal 16mo. 

Reynard the Fox. The Prose Translations by the late Thomas 
Roscoe. With about 100 exquisite Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. By Jules Verne. Trans- 
lated and Edited by the Rev. L. P. Mercier, M.A. With 113 very 
graphic Woodcuts. Large post 8vo. 

Sermons on Living Subjects. By Horace Bushnell. 


W. M. Whittemore, D.D. 


Crown 8vo. 
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